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The Ancient Greeks 


sought to combine speed with strength in their glittering war chariots. 
Strength was readily obtained but only at the sacrifice of speed, The 
heavy wheels, built low for strength, had to be raised over every stone, 
Every ae place in the path held them back. An enormous loss of 
power resulted. 


Hartford Tires 


centuries afterwards, have at last successfully solved the long sought 

roblem, ‘They are speedy because they easily yield to every obstruction, 
The elastic air cushion makes the rough road seem smoother and the very 
yielding saves them from wear. They outlast cheaper tires because fabric 
and rubber are of sucha quality and so combined that they give readily to 
the obstacle and then resume their original form quickly. Tires made of 

oor fabric and rubber filled with heavy minerals cannot a soft and pliable. 

he tire cannot act quickly and the covering of rubber over the strength 
giving fabric must be ground away sooner. Besides all this it takes more 
power to propel the wheel. 


Branches in Principal Cities. Catalogue Free. 
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D. APPLETON & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





The Cruise of the Cachalot, 


Round the World after Sperm Whales. By 
FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. Illustrated. 
12mo., Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling writes the author as follows : 
‘*It is immense—there is no gther word. I’ve never 
read anything that equals it in its deep-sea wonder and 
mystery, nor do I think that any book before has’so com- 
pletely covered the whole business of whale-fishing, and 
at the same time given such real and new sea pictures, I 
congratulate you most heartily. It’s a new world that 
you’ ve opened the door to,’’ 

‘“*Mr, Bullen-has given us an epic of whaling, and 
has presented it with that forcefulness and simplicity with 
which the epic is associated. The book is of 
the sea. The author describes some tremendous scenes. 
; The book is real, authentic, a piece of life.”?— 
London Academy. 


The Story of the Cotton 
Plant. 


By F. WILkinson, F. G. S., Director of the 
Textile and Engineer School, Bolton. A new 
volume in the Library of Useful Stories. 
16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents. 

In clear and simple language the author tells the story 
of cotton, tracing its progress from the plant to the thread. 

The early history of cotton, the various phases of its 


growth, and the processes of preparation and manufac- 
ture, are lucidly described. 


The Knight of the 
Golden Chain. 


An Historical Romance. By R. D. CHETWODE, 
author of ‘‘John of Strathbourne.’’ No. 
257, Appletons’ Town and Country Library, 
izmo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The success of ‘* John of Strathbourne’’ represented 
a promise which is fully sustained in this new romance 
of adventure in the England of the twelfth century. Mr. 
Chetwode is a spirited story-teller, and his pictures of the 
curious contrasts and strange conditions of the stormy 
time which he has chosen invest his tale with an un- 
usual interest. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they will be 
sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirtTH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 








THE POCKET FALSTAFF EDITION 


SHAKESPEARE 


Now Complete in Forty Volumes. 


Bound in Cloth, Gilt Top, Price 35 cts. Per Vol. 
Bound in Leather, Gilt Top, Price 60 cts. Per Vol. 

Each play in a separate volume. We supply complete 
sets in leather in box at $18.00 per set. In cloth at 
$10.50 per set. : 


This new edition of Shakespeare is worthy the at- 
tention of all lovers of choice books. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 
By A. Stenzel. 


‘Captain Imperial German Navy. 1 vol., cloth, large 
octavo, with Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, 
Price, $5.00. , 


This work, written for the information of the German people by 
a German officer, has been translated into English A a com 
tent scholar, and as a record of the present condition of the Bri 
Navy it will be found very valuable, 


Victor Hugo’s Book of Travels. 


THE ALPS AND THE PYRENEES. 
By Victor Hugo. 


Translated from the French by John Manson. 
cloth, $2.00. 


This account of Victor Hugo’s excursions among the Alps at the 
age of thirty-seven is written in a style terse, keen and vivid, as can 
be expected from this great writer, one of the most brilliant authors 
of the nineteenth century. 


A DAUGHTER OF ISRAEL. 
A Story of Jephthah’s Daughter. 
By Rose Porter. 
12mo, 218 pages, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents, 
‘Miss Porter’s descriptive powers are excellent and always 
pleasing, and each se te character stands out clearly with a cer- 


tain individuality. The parting between the maiden and her father 
is of thrilling beauty and tenderness,”’ 


THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. 


Readings for each day in Lent, selected from unpub- 
lished manuscripts of the 


Rt. Rev, Phillips Brooks, D.D, 
By W. M. L. Jay. 
16mo, 250 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


“It is not only a book for the Lenten season, but for all seasons.”’ 
—The Outlook. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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REDUCTION! 


The price of the 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
By Prof. H. Graetz 


REDUCED FROM $18 TO 
$9 per set of six volumes. 


(An average of over six hundred octavo pages to each volume.) 


A complete description from the earliest times to the present. 

The concluding volume contains an elaborate index, maps and 

chronological tables. 

“ Prof. Graetz is the historiographer Jar excellence of the 
ews. His work, at present the authority upon the subject of 
ewish history, bids fair to hold its pre-eminent position for some 

time, perhaps decades,” —Pre/ace to Index Volume, 

Scholars, students, clergymen, laymen should avail themselves 

of the opportunity of placing this valuable work in their libraries. 

On receipt of the price, the volumes will be sent postpaid to 

any address in the United States. 


The Jewish Publication Society 


of America 


101s Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





T 0 Manuscripts required of every description,’ 


suitable for publication in book form, by 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
Authors 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CASH PAID FOR OLD BOOKS 


CHARLES P. EVERITT, 18 East 23d St., N.Y. 





USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass 





WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel. 


This new and mg eg | hotel opens first week in December 


For terms, 
N. 8. HOWE, Familton, Berm uda, or 
SUTERBRIDGE & CO, 39 Broadway. N.Y 








“THINK ON THIS!” 





You can leave New York by the New York Central 
at 5.30 o’clock every afternoon, and dine in San 
Francisco the fourth evening following. 

3,400 miles in four days, 

No other ‘line than the New York Central can ib 
this. 


A booklet on the “ Lake Shore Limited,” containing also a 
novel and unique descriptive time table of this wondertul train. will 
be sent free by addressing agg ody . Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York 





The Gateway to .Eu- 
rope is H. Gaze & Sons 
Tourist Agency. 


Fort grammes now ready—say where you are 
a+ fraividual tri; Escorted parties. Palestine 
gypt, Round the World. Tourist Gazette 

free. Broadway, New York; 220 So. 0. 

Chicago; 201 Washinigton Street, Bos 





BOSTON EUROPEAN TOURING CLUB 
a Morris, MacWatters and Dean Buell 


EUROPE. h Mrs. B.) of Boston Univ. School of 


Theology, and nein - by ‘pooked for summer tour. 
introductions necessary. 
FRANK B. CRAWFORD, A.M., 72 Mt. Vernon St,, Boston. 


E R oO P E Excursions leave April 1, 22, May 6, 20, 
U 2%, June 10, 24, July 1, 5—at $225. up. 
Gazette and programmes free. 

F. c. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 

















The Romantic Route 


MAGNIFICENT THROUGH ‘Vesti 


NEW YORK To ~~ — 
NEW ORLEANS % 


via SOUTHERN RY., 
A. W. P. & W. of A., and 
‘ L. & N. R. R.’s. 


LEAVES NEW YORK DAILY 
AT 4.20 P.M. 
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Quick Relief, Sure Relief. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
For Goughs and Golds. 


Observe Fac-Simiie on wrapper of 
Signature of Z wy every box. 


READING NOTICES. 


HMOND, AND than other materials and should be used to the ex- 
er fn payee nate ’ clusion of all others by every well-dressed woman. 
























Next Oe antine t hen ee Nga tee gd IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
rese -con- 
ducted “fours to old PPoint Comfort, Richmond. and The old-established seedsmen and florists, Peter’ 
Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave | Henderson & Co., 35 and 87 Cortlandt Street, New 
New York and Philadelphia on Saturday, February 25. York, announce that they no longer supply their 
Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in seeds to dealers but that purchases must be made 
both directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, direct. Their advertisement offers their beautifully 
hotel accommodations at Old Point Comfort, Rich- | illustrated catalogue, entitled “‘ Hverything for the 
mond and Washington, and. carriage ride about Rich- | Garden,” a book ot 190 pages, containing all essentials 
mond—in fact, every necessary expense for a period regarding seeds and flowers. This catalogue is sent 
of six days—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New to any one who sends ten cents in stamps to them. 
York, Brooklyn and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton ; In order to trace the results of their advertising, 
$31 00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates Peter Henderson & Co. will send a trial collection 
from other stations. ° Pe Seopa of choles Mags atv rr igh ees 
m na envelope, which when em and return 
Op Point CoMFoRT ONLY. | with an order from catalogue will be accepted as 
Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including lunch- |. twenty-five cents in full payment, upon the sole con- 
eon on going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board | dition that the person sending will state where they 
at that place, and good to.return direct by regular | saw their advertisement. Our readers will do well to 
trains within six days, will be sold in _conneetion avail themselves of this liberal offer. 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New York; 
$13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. FLORIDA. 
For itineraries and full information apply. to Car 
og dk molt Nog 3 pete e0. v. Boyd, | Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street | Railroad. 


Station, Philadelphia.-—Adv. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s third tour 
Cee of the present season to Jacksonville, allowi two 
| weeks in Florida, will leave New York and Philadel- 
The attention of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT | phia by special train of Pullman Palace Cars Tues- 
who desire to make investments of a safe character, | day, February 21. Excursion tickets, including rail- 
bearing a larger rate of interest than can be secured way transportation, Pullman accommodations (one 
from high-class securities dealt in at the New York berth), and meals en route in both directions while 
Exchange, will be interested in the advertisement in traveling on the special train, wil be sold at the fol- 
our Financial Department of Mr. W. H. Fear, of Port- rie} rates: New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, 
land, Oregon. r. Fear has been in the mortgageloan _ $48.00; Canandaigua, $52.85; Hrie, $54.85; Wiikes- 
business exclusively for nearly fifteen years and in- | Barre, $50.35; Pittsburg, $53.00; and at proportion- 
spects, personally, every security before acceptance. ate rates from other points. 
ince the panic he has not had to foreclose a single | For tickets, itineraries, and full information apply 
loan nor has he at present a single delinquent. to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
Mr. Fear’s aim is to make loans, the interest and York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address 
principle of which will be met at maturity, and he has Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
the best facilities at Portland for doing this. Port- | Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 
land in its conservatism is an Eastern city trans- | 
ported to the far West. Our readers would do well mt 


to write to Mr. Fear. SWEET-TONED CHURCH BELLS. 


| The tone of a church bell is a matter of - 
Prof. Gustav F. Jaeger, whose name is so well | terest to the whole community, and a bell ay 
known and thoroughly associated with the Jaeger | tains a pure, sweet, mellow tone year after year is a 
Sanitary woolen ware, recently delivered a public | blessing to the neighborhood where it is hung. In se- 
lecture at Stuttgart on the results and benefits of | lecting a church bell there are other qualities to be 
militarism. He claims that the three years’ service considered—capacity, durability and cost, as well as 
required in the German Army is of the greatest serv- tone. The Blymyer church belis, made by the Cincin- 
ice to the people from a physical and mental stand- | nati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, have satisfied 
point, fitting them for civil life, enterprise and. suc- | thousands of purchasers by their excellent quality and 
—_. He says: “‘ General military training alone sup- low cost, and the makers invite comparison with any 
les a nation with the necessary living capital for | other bells made anywhere. They send a descriptive 
uture growth. booklet to any one who is interested in the subject. 




































































Probably without doubt the American Hair Cloth 
Co. of Pawtucket, R. I., are the largest manufactur- | 
ers of French and Herringbone Hair Cloth. It has 
peculiarities of its own; first, quality; and it also | 
bas elasticity and resiliency ; is much less in price | 
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BROADWAY & 11TH ST. 


Sale of Fine Furs. 


We have placed on sale, Friday, February 1oth, the bal- 
ance of two manufacturers’ stocks of Fur [uffs, Collar- 
ettes and Capes, Persian Lamb and Seal Coats, mainly 
samples made for fine trade, and marked at half the value. 

Fur-lined and trimmed Capes, 
$16, $18, $25. $30, $35. 
Persian Lamb Coats, 


$110 003 
Were $135.00 and $175.00. 


Persian Lamb Capes, 


$60.00, $75.00, $95.00; -- 
Were $125.00 and $150.00. 


Electric Seal Coats. 


$30.00; 
Were $50.00. 


Electric Seal Capes, 27 and 30 inches, 


$25.00; 
Were $40.00. 


Stone [Marten Scarfs, 
$12.50 and $15.00; 
' Were $18.00 and $23.00. 
A‘ large lot of fine Fur Collarettes, newest Styles, 
$25.00 and up. 
A large assortment of Muffs, 


$3.00 and up; 
Less than one-third value. 


James McCreery & Go., 


Broadway and t1ith St., New York., 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonic and Vitalizer where 
the system has become 
debilitated by exhaustive 
illness. 

Especially recommended 
for the relief of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion so 
common with the grip 
patient. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by Druggists. 














Registered Trade Mark. 


Cotton Tweeds. 


These popular and serviceable fabrics show distinct 
tailor effects in both color and weave ; invisible checks 
and plaids, fine shepherd checks, and varieties of stripe 
and plaid in green and brown combinations,—specially 
suitable for Golf and Cycle suits and tailor-made skirts ; 
27 inches wide ; 40 and 50 cents per yard, 

This is but on? of many different fabrics laid in store 
for your summer needs in washable dress goods, heavy 
and thin, light and dark, fancy and sober in pattern and 
weave at 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, 


NEW YORK, 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street. 


CAPITAL - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - 4,900,000.00 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Admin- 
istrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other 
Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad 
and other Corporations, and as Registrar and Transfer 
Agent of Stocks and Bonds, 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
subject to check, and 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES. 








EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
‘WM. H. LEUPP, 2d Vice-President, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


The ratification of the Treaty 
ot Peace, on the 6th inst., was 
preceded by a vote in the Sen- 
ate upon a resolution offered by Mr. Vest, 
in which the terms of the agreement with re- 
spect to the Philippines were made identi- 
cal with those relating to Cuba. This reso- 
lution was rejected by a vote of 33 to 56. 
When the doors were closed for the vote on 
the Treaty itself, it was not known. that it 
would be ratified, for only fifty-eight votes in 
the affirmative could be counted. Three were 
added just in time—those of Mr. McLaurin 
of South Carolina, Mr. McEnery of Louis- 
iana and Mr. Jones of Nevada. Mr. McLau- 
rin’s purpose had been changed by the fight- 
ing at Manila, and it is probable that the 
other two Senators had yielded to the same 
influence. The vote was 61 to 29 (with pairs 
included), and the number required for rati- 
fication was sixty. All but two of the Re- 
publicans—Senators Hoar and Hale—voted 
in the affirmative, and there were ten Demo- 
crats on the same side, while twenty-four 
Democrats were in opposition. There was 
an understanding that before the close of 
the day there should be a vote upon Mr. Mc- 
Enery’s resolution, which disclaims any in- 
tention to annex the Philippines permanent- 
ly and declares that our Government’s pur- 
pose is to prepare the inhabitants for local 
self-government, and in due time to make 
such disposition of the islands as will best 
promote the interests of both the Filipinos 
and our own people. When the resolution 
was taken up, two amendments offered by 
Mr. Hoar were laid on the table by a vote of 
46 to 30. The resolution itself went over un- 
til the following day, when, after two hours’ 
debate, it was placed on the calendar, the 
opinion of some of its friends appearing to 


The Peace 
Treaty. 


be that further discussion and final action 
ought to be postponed. 





Immediately following 
on the fight in the 
vicinity of Manila the 
‘jlipinos massed their forces at Caloocan, 
where it seemed probable that Aguinaldo 
would undertake to make a stand and re- 
trieve the disaster at Manila itself. General 
Otis having full authority to follow out his 
own judgment, first cleared away all ob- 
stacles near Manila, captured the water 
works, which had been in the hands of 
the Filipinos, and made his plans for a sharp 
attack upon Caloocan, and the navy joined 
with him. The double turreted monitor 
‘Monadnock ” moved up the bay to a poiut 
within range, and on February 10th the at- 
tack commenced. The “ Monadnock ” opened 
fire and greatly damaged the enemy’s earth- 
works with her shells. Soon after the Utah 
Battery and the Sixth Artillery, which had 
taken position, bombarded from the land 
side. Then the Montana and Kansas regi- 
ments and Third Artillery advanced, sup- 
ported by the First Idaho and the Fourth 
Cavalry. The Filipinos reserved their fire 
until the advance, but they accomplished 
very little. The American troops pressed on 
through the woods and over the field until 
they reached the intrenchments, from which 
the Filipinos hastily fled. There had been 
some fear of danger from the sharpshooters, 
but they scarcely deserved the name and 
were scattered promptly by shrapnel sent 
into the fields. The losses of the Ameri- 
cans were slight, but the enemy suffered 
heavily both in killed and wounded. Just 
what will be done now is uncertain, but it is 
thought that Aguinaldo will gather his troops 
451 


Another Victory in 
the Philippines. 
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in the vicinity of Malolos, which he has made 
his capital. After the battle of Manila it 
was reported that Aguinaldo had sent to 
Genera) Otis asking for a conference, but 
General Otis refused to make any reply at 
all. So far as can be judged the effect of 
these battles has been to demoralize the 
Filipino army, and it is hoped that this will 
result in a speedy settlement of the difficul- 
ties. With regard to lloilo, General Otis has 
sent word for it to be attacked and taken, 
tho later advices indicate that there will be 
no haste in landing troops, possibly with a 
view to securing the peaceable submission of 
the city. Agoncillo is safe in Montreal, 
watching events and apparently somewhat 
disturbed that he finds it so difficult to get 
the news. He affirms that Aguinaldo did not 
ask a cessation of hostilities, but as he has no 
communication direct with the Philippines— 
the cable being entirely in the hands of the 
Americans—it is evident that he has no good 
basis for that statement. 





Under instructions from the 
President, Secretary Alger 
appointed on the 9th inst. a 
eourt of inquiry—consisting of Major-Gen. 
James F, Wade, Brig.-Gen. George B. Davis. 
Cel. George L. Gillespie, and Lieut.-Col. 
George B. Davis, Deputy Judge Advocate- 
General, as recorder—to make a thorough 
investigation of “certain allegations of the 
Major-General commanding the Army in re- 
spect to the unfitness for issue of certain 
articles of food furnished to the troops in the 
field.” It is understood that this action is 
quite satisfactory to General Miles, and it is 
generally admitted that the best course has 
been taken to secure a searching examina- 
tion of the evidence concerning the army’s 
beef supply. ‘The court is directed to submit, 
in addition to its findings of fact, ‘‘ an opin- 
ion upon the merits of the case, together 
with such recommendations as to further 
proceedings” as the facts may warrant. 
General Wade was president of the Evacua- 
tion Commission in Cuba; General Davis is a 
lieutenant-colonel in the regular army who 
was recently in command of the district of 
Pinar del Rio; and Colonel Gillespie is a dis- 
tinguished officer of the engineer corps. 
Three members of this court were also mem- 


The Army’s 
Beef. 





February 16 


bers of the Eagan court-martial. The pub- 
lished testimony concerning the use of chem- 
icals to preserve beef has caused. the intro- 
duction in the New York Legislature of a bill 
to prevent the sale of butter or milk pre- 
served by the use of the same substances, 
and at a hearing on this bill the manufactur- 
ers of borax contended that the addition of 
borax or boracic acid to butter was not in- 
jurious to the consumer. They were opposed 
by officers of the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment and by an exporter of butter, who as- 
serted that the United States suffered a loss 
of trade because butter so preserved could 
not be imported into any European country 
except England and France. 





The President has com- 
muted the sentence of the 
court-martial in the case 
of Commissary-General Charles P. Bagan 
from dismissal to suspension from rank and 
duty for six years. That is to say, General 
Eagan will be suspended until the date of 
his retirement, six years hence. He will 
have no duty to perform, will be free to live 
where he pleases, and will draw the full pay 
of his rank, $5,500 a year, during the period 
of his suspension. At the expiration of it 
he will go on the retired list, drawing there- 
after $4,125 a year. He is going to Hawaii, 
where he has bought a coffee plantation. The 
commutation was granted “in view of his 
gallant conduct in battle upon more than 
one oceasion, and of his long and honorable 
period of service;” also on account of “ the 
mitigating circumstances which were de- 
veloped during the trial of the case, and in 
deference to the recommendation to clem- 
ency submitted in his behalf.” It is said 
at Washington that he cannot be displaced 
in rank and office for six years, and that 
during that time the duties of the place 
which he is not permitted to hold will be per- 
formed by some officer who will not have the 
title of Commissary-General or receive as 
much pay as will be drawn by General Ea- 
gan. The situation is explained by refer- 
ence to the decision in the case of Judge Ad- 
vocate-General Swaim, who was suspended ~ 
from the army, but retained his rank and 
drew full pay for nine years, while the dep- 
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uty who performed the duties of the office 
drew only the pay of his lower rank. 





The official report of Mr. 
Robert P. Porter concerning 
his interview with Gen. Max- 
imo Gomez confirms the telegraphed state- 
ments asto the attitude of the old commander 
toward the United States. The General said 
that he never had entertained toward this 
country any feelings except those of pro- 
found gratitude and admiration, and that his 
sole desire was for a closer union of friend- 
ship and. co-operation. General Brooke has 
been looking for some office which would be 
suitable for the old commander, altho it is 
said that he will not accept one. The Cubans 
in Havana are raising a fund for the pur- 
chase of a house in the suburbs, where the 
general may pass his declining years. His 
acceptance of the $3,000,000 offered by the 
President is still disapproved by a few of 
the Cuban officers in Havana, who complain 
because the Executive Committee pf the 
Cuban Assembly was not consulted. It was 
reported that the Executive Committee had 
decided that it would not receive General 
Gomez officially unless he should first ex- 
plain why he had taken this action on his 
own authority. Castellanos, the last of 
Cuba’s Spanish Captain-Generals, sailed 
from Cienfuegos on the 6th, and the press 
dispatches asserted that the last shipment 
of Spanish soldiers was made at the same 
time. There have been six cases of yellow 
fever in the 202d New York Regiment, en- 
camped at Guanajay, fifty miles from Ha- 
vana, but. the authorities are confident that 
the disease will’ be suppressed. Prominent 
Cubans are devising a plan for obtaining a 
loan of $8,000,000 upon the security of the 
customs revenue, in order that additional 
payments to the insurgent soldiers may be 
made. As a result of Inspector-General 
Breckinridge’s discoveries, 10,848 cans of 
beef have been condemned as unfit for use 
and thrown into the sea. Scientific meth- 
ods have suppressed the great epidemic of 
smallpox in the Holguin district, where this 
disease has prevailed for twelve years. The 
medical officers with Colonel Hood’s regi- 
ment vaccinated 10,000 persons and cured 
1,200 patients. Altho the soldiers were on 
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guard at the lazarettos, not one of them be- 
came infected. 





The Queen Regent has signed 
the decree convoking the 
Cortes on February 20th, and 
re-establishing the constitutional guarantees. 


It is also announced that Spain will not ac- 
cept any of the several offers for the pur- 


chase of the Caroline Islands, but considers 
it necessary to retain them, especially in 
view of the loss of the Philippines. Premier 
Sagasta appears to be firmer in his seat than. 
ever, has secured the support of General 
Campos, proposes to press the acceptance of 
the treaty as promptly as possible, and the 
reports say nothing of any approaching Cab- 
inet crisis. An occasional statement comes 
from London of an immediate outbreak of 
Carlism as soon as the treaty is actually 
signed, but as yet no indications of such a 
movement are apparent. The Spanish press - 
gloats over the difficulties encountered by 
our troops in the Philippines, and prophesies 
all manner of evil to result from the con- 
tinued guerilla warfare. The Supreme Mili- 
tary Court has decided to prosecute Admiral 
Cervera and the former captain of the Cris- 
tobal Colon for the loss of the fleet. 


The Cortes 
to Meet. 





The session of Parliament 
opened February 7th. The 
Queen’s speech reviewed the 
political situation hopefully, expressed sym- 
pathy with the Czar’s. peace conference and 
referred especially to the prospect of the 
settlement of the Cretan question and of the 
difficulties in the Sudan. In the House of 
Commons Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
took his seat as the new leader of the Liber- 
als and was most cordially received. There 
were congratulatory references to the friend- 
ly relations existing between Great Britaiu 
and the United States. The new Liberal 
leader expressed his gratitude for the 
peace outlook, as indicated by the approach- 
ing conference called by the Czar, and re- 
gretted the suspicious spirit existing between 
France and England, who, he said, ought to 
be on terms of cordial sympathy. The Earl 
of Kimberley having referred to an Anglo- 
German agreement, Lord Salisbury declined 
to explain it, but declared that it tended to 
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preserve international friendship and the 
peace of the world. So far as China was 
concerned, the British Government, he said, 
neither intended nor desired to promote or 
share in its dismembership. He believed 
that Great Britain had gained greater ad- 
vantages in that empire during the past year 
than ever before, and more than that se- 
cured by any other nation. So far as the 
peace conference was concerned, the Premier 
evidently had no great hope of very much 
good, but thought it might fulfil an humbler 
aim, and if it could not secure peace might 
at least diminish war by extending the priu- 
ciple of arbitration. Sir Charles Dilke, 
speaking of the Anglo-American relations, 
referred to the anti-American position taken 
by England and France some years ago in 
regard to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and 
urged that there be a new departure in this 
matter. 





The expectation that the 
ritualistic controversy 
would get into Parliament 
has been realized. In the House of Com- 
mons an amendment was moved to the Ad- 
dress to the Queen affirming that “ having 
regard to the condition of lawlessness pre- 
vailing in the Church of England, some 
legislative steps should be taken to secure 
obedience to the law.” The mover, Mr. Sam- 
uel Smith, held that the Church was fast 
drifting into Roman Catholicism and that the 
establishment of the confessional had 
aroused the country greatly. The Noncon- 
formists who spoke did not favor litigation 
or coercion in such matters, but held that 
disestablishment was the only remedy for 
the evils which all recognized. After con- 
siderable discussion the amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 221 to 89. In the House 
of Lords the Archbishop of Canterbury ap- 
pealed for time to allow the bishops to exer- 
cise their influence against ritualistic prac- 
tices. He was followed by several bishops 
and some temporal peers who have been 
identified with the discussion, all deprecating 
litigation in the secular courts, altho admit- 
ting the necessity for some action. An addi- 
tional and widely signed memorial has been 
presented to the Queen against the ritualistic 
observances. 
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The meeting of Ambassadors 
preliminary to the OCzar’s 
Peace Conference is to be held 
March ist at The Hague. This is in accord- 
ance with the circular of Count Muravieff, 
which says that the Czar thinks it useful for 
the cause which he has so much at heart, 
that “it should not sit in the capital of one 
of the great Powers, where so many political 
interests are concentrated that might influ- 
ence its laburs.” It is generally considered 
that this preliminary meeting will require 
some months, so that the prospects of @ 
speedy assembling of the Conference itself 
are not bright. Meanwhile on every hand 
the Governments of Europe, with Russia in 
the lead, are strengthening their armies as 
if no such thing as a Peace Conference were 
being thought of, much less being planned 
for. The general skepticism which finds ex- 
pression in the blandly curteous phrases of 
Lord Salisbury provokes not a little feeling 
of disappointment in Russia, where there is 
said to be considerable hope that something 
will be accomplished. It is reported that the 
Hon. Charlemagne Tower, late United States 
Ambassador at Vienna, recently transferred 
to St. Petersburg, will represent the United 
States at the preliminary meeting at the 
Hague. 


The Peace 
Conference. 





The committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies, 
to which was referred 
the Government’s bill for committing 
the revision of the Dreyfus case to 
the entire Court of Cassation, reported 
against it, and for a time there was 
some hope that this report would be adopted. 
When it came, however, to the contest in the 
Chamber of Deputies, President Dupuy 
threw his whole force in favor of the bill, 
threatening even to resign in case it was 
not carried. It was confessed that no evi- 
dence had been advanced to prove the 
truth of the charges against the Criminal 
Chamber, presented by M. de Beaurepaire, 
and that there was no indication whatever 
of any wrong-doing on the part of that court. 
Notwithstanding all this the Government 
claimed that it was absolutely essential for 
the public safety that the prevalent feeling 
in regard to the Criminal Chamber should be 
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regarded, and that this bill should pass. Ac- 
cordingly it was adopted ‘by a vote of 332 
to 216. There is still some hope that the 
movement may be blocked in the Senate, 
but if the same tactics are pursued there as 
in the Chamber of Deputies it is generally 
regarded as doubtful whether the cause of 
justice will be sustained. An illustration of 
the absurdity of the attacks upon the Crim- 
inal Chamber is found in the statement by 
M. Loew, president of that chamber, with 
regard to his selection of M. Bard as the re- 
porter of the Dreyfus case. The selection 
was made, he says, because’ M. Bard was 
not married, and, therefore, not susceptible, 
through a wife and children, to the invectives 
and threats of death uttered by certain or- 
gans of the press. This incident furnishes 
a very significant illustration of the reign of 
terror in France, and as more than one mem- 
ber of the Chamber has said, it marks the 
destruction of confidence in the French ju- 
diciary, without which it is impossible to 
have successful national life. 





Following not many months 
on the death of Prince Bis- 
marck comes’ that of his 
successor as Chancellor of the German Em- 
pire, General Count von Caprivi. He was 
not an old man as compared with many oth- 
ers who have attained like prominence, hav- 
ing been born in 1831. He entered the army, 
won rapid promotion, acting as chief of staff 
to the Tenth Corps in 1870, and soon after 
became its commander. He then passed to 
the navy and was Minister of Marine, and 
manifested such a mastery of the art that it 
aroused the wonder and excited the admira- 
tion of all naval men. It was under his ad- 
ministration that the navy was reorganized 
and placed upon its present footing. It was 
largely his success in this administration ap- 
parently that called the attention of Em- 
peror William to him, and when Prince Bis- 
marck became too autocratic for the Emper- 
or’s liking, he turned to the General as his 
successor. The appointment was by no 
means altogether agreeable to Caprivi, but he 
took up his work with the utmost of fidelity 
and his record showed that the trust in him 
had not been misplaced. He carried the Ger- 
man Army bill successfully through both the 
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Prussian and Imperial Parliaments, but 
yielded to the intrigues of political life and 
retired rather suddenly in 1894 on the Agra- 
rian League question. The Count was a man 
of great force of character, not unlike his 
“blood and iron” predecessor, altho he was 
more polished and agreeable in his personal 
manners. In stature and general build he 
was almost a counterpart of Bismarck, hav- 
ing the same massive jaw, heavy gray mus- 
tache, thick neck and shrewd penetrating 
glance. He combined sagacity with more of 
patience and good humor than Bismarck, and 
in general was far more of a favorite. 





Bulgaria is again prominently be- 
fore the European public. It is be- 
coming increasingly evident that the resigna- 
tion of Premier Stoiloff and the appointment 
of M. Grecoff indicate a revival of those influ- 
ences that make for war rather than peace in 
the Balkan peninsula. For some time there 
have been reports of influences tending to- 
ward disorder and the Turkish Government 
has strengthened its outposts along the Bul- 
garian frontier. The governments of Austria 
and Russia have sought to check the upris- 
ing, but so far have apparently not suc- 
ceeded, and, according to information from 
Vienna, the outlook is more stormy than for 
some time past. Russia it seems has in- 
formed the Powers ‘that she is not disposed 
to press the question of reforms in Mace- 
donia, as that might encourage agitation and 
give rise to trouble. This has created still 
more of dissatisfaction and the trouble is 
extending again to the Albanians, whose 
chiefs have been requested to disarm their 
people, but declined in view of the generab 
situation. A possible complication may re- 
sult from the death of the Princess of Bul- 
garia. The Princess was earnestly opposed 
to the yielding of her husband in allowing 
the conversion of young Prince Boris to the 
orthodox Greek Church, and much of the 
influence that it was hoped would be se- 
cured by his marriage to her has not been 
obtained. ‘There has always been great 
sympathy with her in her difficult position, 
but at the same time she antagonized many 
of the Bulgarian people by her bitter hos- 
tility to Stambuloff, whose friends have al- 
ways attributed his murder to her influence, 
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BY AVERY D. ANDREWS, 


ApjuTANT-GENERAL, STATE OF New York. 


THE rapidly shifting phases of controversy 
in the War Department since the cessation 
of hostilities, the charges and counter- 
charges of inefficiency so freely made by the 
line against several staff departments, and 
even by some staff departments against oth- 
ers. and finally the discussion in Congress 
and elsewhere of various measures provid- 
ing for an increase of our regular Army, 
have all united in drawing public attention 
to our military establishment to an unusual 
degree, and particularly to our methods of 
military administration. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the splendid prestige won by 
the personal valor of so many brave soldiers 
and by the universal successes of our armies 
in the field should be thus impaired by con- 
troversies at home, cause for which should 
never have been permitted to exist; or if ex- 
isting, should at least have been dealt with 
according to the prescribed and orderly 
methods of military procedure, rather than 
by personal attack and counter-attack, or by 
the exploitation of charges ad nauseam in the 
public press. 

The Constitution declares that the Presi- 
dent shall be the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States. The 
duty and the responsibility are thus cast 
upon him, and however much he may rely 
upon the advice and assistance of others, he 
cannot wholly delegate his great power to 
another. The official head of the War De- 
partment and the President’s immediate rep- 
resentative in military matters has always 
been the Secretary of War, a Cabinet officer 
chosen for personal and political reasons. 
In most cases the Secretary, like the Presi- 
dent, has had no adequate military training, 
and frequently none at all. A third head of 
our military establishment is one of the gen- 
erals of the Army, who is frequently and 
erroneously called the “Commanding Gen- 
eral.” Manifestly, if the command of the 
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Army is vested by the Constitution in the 
President, it is incorrect to speak of one of 
his subordinates as a ‘“ Commanding” 
general of the Army. He may be a “ Gen- 
eral-in-Chief,” and was in fact so called for 
many years prior to the Civil War. Strictly 
speaking, he is or should be Chief of Staff to 
the President, conveying his commands to 
the Army. 

We thus see that the actual command of 
the Army is divided among at least three 
persons, the relative duties of none of whom 
have ever been definitely or even approxi- 
mately fixed. To this fact, it may be fairly 
said, is due in a large measure the friction 
between the Secretary, the General-in-Chief 
and the various staff bureaus of the War De- 
partment. The controversy between the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief and the Secretary commenced 
fully fifty years ago, when General Scott was 
at the head of the Army, and has continued in 
varying degrees of acuteness to the present 
day. It may seem a trite and commonplace 
remark to say that it is the duty of the Sec- 
retary to administer the War Department, 
and that it is not his duty to command the 
Army; that the former is a ministerial and 
administrative function, while the latter is 
a purely military and executive function, for 
which the services of a trained and experi- 
enced soldier are indispensable. After years 
of futile effort to maintain even an appear- 
ance of command, General Scott practically 
abandoned his post, left Washington, and 
resided in New York until the beginning of 
the Civil War made imperative his return to 
the seat of government. It is interesting to 
note that it was-during this forced absence 
of General Scott from Washington and from 
the War Department that large quantities 
of arms and munitions of war were taken 
from the North and stored in the South for 
use later by the Confederate States. 

Since Scott, every General at the head of 
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our Army has to a greater or less degree felt 
the injustice and appreciated the dangers of 
a temporary and political interference in the 
command of the Army. After the Civil War 
the controversy broke out afresh between 
General Grant and Secretary Stanton, and 
ended onlyin the suspension of the Secretary 
by the President. Sherman, after vain efforts 
to give to his country the full value of his 
splendid military talents, gave up in disgust, 
and for several years prior to his retirement 
resided in St. Louis. It is also worthy of 
note that during his absence from Washing- 
ton corruption became rife in the War De- 
partment to an extent which resulted ulti- 
mately in the impeachment of the Secretary 
of War. Sheridan, with his impetuous na- 
ture, attacked the difficulty with character- 
istic ardor only to meet with defeat at the 
very outset. General Schofield, who suc- 


eeeded his classmate, Sheridan, had been 
Secretary of War for nearly a year under 
President Johnson, and therefore came to 
his new position of General-in-Chief with a 
comprehensive view of all phases of the con- 
troversy. Appreciating as fully as any of 
his predecessors the proper and necessary 


functions of his office, he nevertheless re- 
frained from attempting the impossible; and 
by a firm and conservative policy succeeded 
in exerting a strong personal influence over 
ihe Army, and at the same time preserved 
harmonious relations with several but not all 
Secretaries of War with whom he served. 
The relations existing between the present 
General-in-Chief and Secretary of War are 
too well known to require comment here. 

It is plain that the actual command in the 
Army, while in theory exercised by the Pres- 
ident, must in fact be vested either in the 
Secretary of War or in the General-in-Chief 
as the delegated agent of the President, or 
more properly as his chief of staff. A divi- 
sion of command between them ‘is as impos- 
sible as it is for the President to divest him- 
self wholly of command. Alexander Hamil- 
ton says, “ Federalist,” LX XIV, “ Of all the 
cares or concerns of government the direc- 
tion of war most peculiarly demands those 
qualities which distinguish the exercise of 
power by a single hand. The direction of 
war implies the direction of the common 
strength; and the power of directing and em- 
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ploying the common strength forms a usual 
and essential part in the definition of execu- 
tive authority.” A notable and instructive 
illustration of the truth of the principle here 
so clearly stated by Hamilton occurred in 
the last year of the Civil War. After three 
years of divided responsibility and varying 
policies in the management of the war, Lieu- 
tenant-General Grant was by resolution of 
Congress and the appointment of the Presi- 
aent given the actual command of all the 
armies of the United States. The result em- 
phasized the soundness of the principle in- 
volved and should have forever settled our 
policy concerning the command of the Army. 
Nevertheless, with this most notable excep- 
tion, and a few others of less importance 
and of brief duration, it is safe to say that 
the actual command of the Army of the 
United States has for the past fifty years 
been vested in a civilian Secretary of War. 
It is impossible to admit this statement of 
fact without wondering why we should edu- 
cate and train profess‘oral soldiers with so 
much care for every subordinate position, 
and then place a civilian of little or no mili- 
tary training in supreme command, a posi- 
tion of infinite importance compared with 
that of any other in our military establish- 
ment. 

This system of military administration has 
resulted in, or has at least made possible, 
the present staff organization of our regular 
Army. If a civilian takes unto himself the 
actual command of the Army as well as the 
administration of the War Department, he 
must necessarily have constantly about him 
a large and permanent staff to assist and 
direct him in his military duties. Further- 
more, this staff must be his staff and not 
that of the General-i -Chief, for otherwise 
the actual command would be ve~ted in the 
General, the soldier, and not in the Secre- 
tary, the civilian. Under these and similar 
influences the present staff organization of 
our Army has been developed. It consists 
of ten separate and independent staff de- 
partments, each with a permanent chief of 
the rank of Brigadier-General and with many 
permanent assistants of high rank. These 
chiefs of departments are known as the Ad- 
jutant-General, Inspector-General, Quarter- 
master-General, Commissary-General, Sur- 
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geon-General, Judge Advocate-General, Pay- 
master-General, Chief of Engineers, Chief of 
Ordnanceand Chief Signal Officer. These sev- 
eral departments have gradually become in- 
dependent of Army Headquarters and of each 
other. They recognize the Secretary of War 
and the President only as their official supe- 
riors. It is true that the Adjutant-General 
and Inspector-General have certain obliga- 
tions to the General of the Army as well as 
to the Secretary of War. But it is also true 
that General Sheridan’s downfall com- 
menced with an attempt to issue an inde- 
pendent order to one of these bureau chiefs, 
and his downfall became absolute when his 
own Chief of Staff, the Adjutant-General of 
the Army, in rank two grades below him, 
was made Acting Secretary of War with un- 
limited power to dictate to his late chief. 
These bureaus are charged with most impor- 
tant duties concerning the supply and equip- 
ment of the Army, ana as none of them rec- 
ognize the authority of the General-in-Chief, 
or of each other, it necessarily follows that 
Army Headquarters drops to the level of a 
bureau, and like the others yields to the ab- 
solute dictation of the Secretary of War. Of 
the confusion and insubordination resulting 
from such a system, we have had recently 
too many painful examples. 

In the practical operation of this system 
it happens that some supplies are purchased 
by the Commissary Department, others hy 
the Quartermaster’s Department, others by 
the Ordnance Department, still others by 
the Surgeon-General and others by the Chief 
of Engineers. All are transported from 
place to place under the direction of the 
Quartermaster-General. Between journeys 
they may be warehoused and stored by the 
department which purchased them, and 
again turned over to the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral for further transportation. They may 
be subject to inspection by the Inspector- 
General, and lastly may be intended for use 
by a General in the field who is without 
authority over any of the staff departments 
or over the supplies until they are actually 
in his possession. A Commissary-General 
who, acting independently, furnishes rations 
which the troops cannot eat, or a Quarter- 
master-General who fails to furnish ade- 
quate transportation, or delays unduly in 
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furnishing any transportation at. all, .exer- 
cises quite as great’ an influence over the 
efficiency and operations of an army as the 
General who attempts to direct its move- 
ments in the field.. One of the greatest prob- 
lems in an extended campaign is to secure 
and protect a base of supplies, for it has 
been well and truly. said that “an army 
travels on its belly.” It is the duty of the 
staff to supply and equip the fighting line 
and aid its movements. Upon every mili- 
tary principle, a staff, in order best to per- 
form these many and complex duties, should 
be organized under and directed by a single 
military head, and not divided into a num- 
ber of independent and frequently antag- 
onistic bureaus, each under its separate 
chief. 

These staff departments, by reason of in- 
creased rank, pleasant stations and agree- 
able office duties, are very attractive to offi- 
cers of the line in time of peace. It might 
be supposed that such officers would in time 
of war retain the staff positions which they 
so eagerly sought, and in which they have 
been trained in time of peace. But the con- 
trary seems to be the case. At the outbreak 
of the war with Spain, more than one-half 
of the commissioned officers in the Inspector- 
General’s department were immediately ap- 
pointed to high commands in the line, thus 
crippling a most important staff bureau at 
a critical moment. The same course was 
followed in varying degrees with the other 
stdff departments. The places left vacant 
by thesé staff. officers were filled by trans- 
fers of comparatively inexperienced officers 
from the line, or by the appointment of civ- 
ilians. The result, particularly when civi!- 
ians were appointed to important staff posi- 
tions, was precisely what always happens 
when any untrained person is suddenly 
called upon to fill a technical or professional 
position in which he has had no experience. 
The Navy has been particularly fortunate in 
maintainingin thepublic mind the theory that 
something more than a uniform is essential 
to command a modern battle ship, while the 
Army has suffered in the belief that almost 
any one can command a regiment, or at least 
can administer the complicated and impor- 
tant affairs of one of the great staff depart- 
ments of a brigade, a division, or even of an 
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army corps. And yet the art of war is a 
profession quite as much as that of the 
lawyer or the physician. No professional 
school is more technical or more thorough 
than our Military Academy at’ West Poiut, 
and its regular course of study is supple- 
mented by post-graduate service schools for 
the Engineers at Willets Point, for the Artil- 
lery at Fortress Monroe, and for the Infan- 
try and Cavalry at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
A court of merchants to determine intricate 
legal questions, or a council of manufactur- 
ers to prescribe treatment for the sick, could 
scarcely be less incongruous than the staff 
of an army composed of inexperienced: civil- 
dans. 

It must, therefore, be admitted that the 
system of administration in vogue in the 
War Department for the last fifty years 
has been of a nature which tends to foster 
controversies of various kinds, many if not all 
of which are due to the assumption of com- 
mand of the Army by a political representa- 
tive of the President. Political methods are 
thereby invited, to the exclusion of military 
methods. Military principles are taught, 
and the best traditions of the military serv- 
fice are scrupulously observed*in all grades 
‘until the responsible head of the Army is 
‘reached, when all are abandoned. Every 
‘war and every Indian campaign has shown 
that our troops of the line will fight with 
the greatest valor and gladly endure the 
greatest hardships whether well fed and 
well clothed or not; but that they could and 
would fight better if properly cared for none 
can deny. If our military administration is 
to run smoothly and efficiently in the future, 
it seems imperative that we should have a 
homogeneous and subordinate staff, heartily 
co-operating with the line at all times. There 
is in the regular Army but little feeling be- 
¢ween the line and the staff except in occa- 
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sional cases. The line does with much rea- 
son feel that it is hardly fair for the staff to 
be given more rapid promotion and higher 
rank along with the other advantages of 
pleasanter stations and lighter duties; but 
those who feel most aggrieved generally 
succeed in getting a much coveted transfer 
to the staff, and thereafter their influence 
is thrown in favor of the continuance of the 
present staff organization. Nor is there, 
generally speaking, any feeling of conse- 
quence between the graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academy and non-graduates, certainly 
not upon the part of the graduates. 
MiLcary subordination can be secured and 
maintained only by military men and mili- 
tary methods. It cannot for a moment be 
supposed that the recent outburst of the 
Commissary-General would have been pos- 
sible had he been a unit in a properly or- 
ganized general staff with a single respon- 
sible military head. To purvey pork and 
beans to an army is a highly necessary and 
honorable duty, but it should not lift the 
purveyor superior to all military restraint, 
nor make him independent of and even su- 
perior to the General who commands armies 
in the field and who risks his life in battle. 
The problems before us are not new, nor 
particularly difficult, but they require a care- 
ful study of existing conditions and a rad- 
ical change in our, methods of army admin- 
istration. The relative functions of the 
Secretary of War and of the General-in- 
Chief must be definitely determined. The 
staff must work in unison with and not in 
opposition to the line. Useless controversies 
must cease, and, above all, political meth- 
ods and political appointments must for- 
ever be barred from the War Department. 
Other nations have long ago successfully 
met and solved these problems. We can do 


so when we try. 
Avsany, N. Y. 








THE GREAT VIRGINIANS. 
A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY APPRECIATION. 


BY PRES. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D. 


THE world is never tired of revising its 
judgment of the men whom it has chosen to 
eall great. Every generation delights to go 
over the roll, calling upon each and all of the 
mighty dead to “stand up and be measured." 
The “new criticism” which every age pro- 
duces is never so happy as when it is rescu- 
ing some unhappy shade from obloquy, ex- 
cept when it is casting down the idol of its 
immediately preceding epoch. The result is 
that we are constantly called upon to pre- 
sent the character of those who have done 
noble deeds and wrought righteousness on 
the earth in new lights lest the new genera- 
tion refuse to recognize their claims to hom- 
age. 

One of the definite principles of contempo- 
rary historical criticism is that a man is 
greatest when he is the most glorious figure 
in a great age. While it may be urged that 
such men are more often the products of 
their times than the builders of their own 
fortunes, it is obvious that the highest prod- 
uct of an age of storm and stress, the su- 
preme intellect in a group of powerful 
minds, the most strenuous actor upon a stage 
of stirring movement, is the repository of 
powers and the exerter of forces unknown 
to the man who is the easy master of men 
and molder of eVents in a quiet and peaceful 
period. To use the time-honored simile, the 
mountain which rises sharp and sheer from 
the sea, like Teneriffe, however lofty it may 
seem to be, is never to be compared in actual 
hight to the most aspiring summits of the 
lordly peaks which dominate the great 
ranges like the Himalayas and: the Andes. 

The character of George Washington, sol- 
dier, statesman and patriot, admirable as it 
might be, was long viewed by the world of 
thought and letters with the easy self-satis- 
faction of a man armed With an inverted 
telescope. That England which called the 
Americans of 1776 a lot of pestilent rebels 
could not easily grasp the greatness, let us 
not say of the leader of those rebels, but of 


the first President of the New-World Repub- 
lic. Even in France an easy condeseension 
was inevitable. The jealousy of Spain can 
scarcely be expected to rise to admiration. 
And the ignorance of men and things beyond 
the Atlantic which possessed the rest of Eu- 
rope was too dense to admit of any estimate. 
But America has been re-discovered by Eu- 
rope in the nineteenth century. 

“The little seed they laughed at in the dark 
Has risen and cleft the soil, and grown a bulk 
Of spanless girth, that lays on every side 

A thousand arms and rushes to the sun.” 

Men everywhere have awakened to the 
fact that the American Revolution was the 
first definite expression of a world move- 
ment, that American constitutional methods 
were the sound outcome of mature thought 
and ripe experience, and that the history of 
American democracy has a profound signifi- 
cance to the European statesman. The inev- 
itable result is that George Washington, 
widely recognized as the embodiment of the 
American Revolution, more vaguely but 
scarcely less widely regarded as the central 
figure in the establishment of constitutional 
government for the United States, has 
loomed larger and yet larger upon the west- 
ern horizon. European students, beginning 
with Benjamin Franklin, very readily ex- 
tended their knowledge of American history 
enough to include Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson, tho with very unequal 
appreciation. Beyond these, the real makers 
of the nation are but vague and shadowy 
names serving only as accessory figures in 
the background of their mental pictures. 
Even Mr. Goldwin Smith showed in his so- 
called “ History” an utter want of knowl- 
edge of so striking a personality as Patrick 
Henry. Even in our own country a provin- 
cial point of view is by far the most com- 
mon. In the early struggle the Rutledges 
are famous where Otis is unknown, and ‘in 
a later epoch James Wilson and Rufus King 
are as completely forgotten in one section as 
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are the Lees, the Randolphs and the Pinck- 
neys in others. In the Northern and Middle 
States, as a result of this, Washington is 
usually associated with a group of Northern 
statesmen; Franklin, Hamilton and_ the 
Adamses. In the furthest South he is asso- 
ciated with a group of Southern leaders; 
Rutledges, Pinckneys and Hamptons. It is 


very easy to see that Washington is the na- - 


tional hero, and we are coming to realize 
that in the men associated with his fame 
there are enough names of permanent re- 
nown to indicate that Washington was not 
the one great man of a mediocre epoch, but 
the dominant nature of a splendid age. 

Not only is this so, but despite a tendency 
to treat it as a genial idiosyncrasy on the 
part of Virginia to glorify her past, the mere 
fact that Washington stands clearly forth as 
the great Virginian of Virginia’s heroic age 
is sufficient justification of his fame. 

Washington, the general, cannot, indeed, 
summon about him from his own State a 
military establishment worthy of his reputa- 
tion. General Gates, despite the splendor of 
Saratoga, was neither a good soldier nor a 
Virginian by birth; General Morgan, altho 
a good soldier and a brilliant leader of light 
troops, did not rise to the rank of a notable 
general of division; Gen. Henry Lee, the 
“Light Horse Harry” of popular applause, 
was but a fine partisan commander; and 
Gen. William Campbell, the “ Hero of King’s 
Mountain,” has one successful exploit to his 
credit, and little more. But, tho this is so. 
where in the whole history of the war is 
there another, save only Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene, who exhibited military genius 
worthy of the. standard set by the com- 
mander-in-chief? 

When, however, Virginia began to prepare 
herself for the too-certain conflict a group 
of men of really high capacities put them- 
selves at the head of the movement. Some 
of these were only men of respectabie tal- 
ents whose strength lay in their social posi- 
tion. Yet among: such a coterie as that 
which consisted of Thomas Nelson, Jr., Pey- 
ton Randolph, Edmund Pendleton, John 
Page, George Mason and Robert Carter 
Nicholas, to name no more, there was enough 
ability to make their leader no mean man. 
When to these more conservative men was 
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added the fiery and intensely active Henry, 
the party became a powerful weapon ready 
for action, or a broken reed doomed to split 
or fray with the first blow. Henry, like all 
true Englishmen, was conservative in 
thought, but radical enough in conduct. It 
is no small evidence of the quiet mastery of 
Washington that he had the confidence and 
recognition of the ambitious Randolph, the 
calm and judicial Pendleton and the eager 
Henry, and bound them together for hard 
and long service. Henry’s testimony in his— 
comment upon the men of the First Con- 
tinental Congress, “If you speak of solid in- 
formation and sound judgment, Washington 
is undoubtedly the greatest man of all,” is of 
great weight. As we follow him moving 
about among these men on their plantations. 
in Virginia and at the colonial capital, calm- 
ly but conclusively laying down principles. 
and silently giving form and substance to. 
the glowing figures of Henry’s oratory, we 
realize something of the spell he began to- 
exercise over men. “If this man is the em- 
bodiment of rebellion it is a very sober thing, 
very resolute, very sure,” we can fancy mem 
saying. And when he assumed in the Con- 
gress the uniform of the colonel of Virginia 
militia, we can well understand how perma- 
nent and haunting the impression of his: 
presence must have been. Men might ques- 
tion the wide application of the politics of 
the town meeting even while they looked 
into the face of the astute Mr. Samuek 
Adams of Massachusetts; they might sleep 
and wake with only a dim recollection of 
Patrick Henry’s tocsin-like appeals, but how 
could they shake off the presentiment of 
coming battle so palpably set before them: 
day by day. 

Presently he was gone to the field. Coun- 
sel dragged along more or less efficiently till 
peace visited the travailing land and a na- 
tion sprang to birth. Counsel dragged along: 
ever less efficiently thereafter, till men be- 
gan to murmur and despair for the Repub- 
lic. A new race had come to being in Vir- 
ginia. Richard Henry Lee remains in active- 
service, indeed, eloquent and impressive as. 
he stands with his fine figure only marred 
by his injured hand swathed in black silk 
wrappings. Patrick Henry shares with Lee 
a growing discontent with national tenden- 
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cies, but devotes himself to his large legal 
practice. A new Randolph, a master of the 
art of persuasion, but too much a slave to 
his own emotional temperament, now rivals 
Henry at the bar. Two new men, of widely 
‘different natures but destined to closely 
. united careers, have appeared in Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison. There are 
mot a few others conspicuous at this time 
whom Virginians cannot well forget... But 
we must be content to note these. Lee 
wasted his brilliant powers in opposing fate 
and the new Constitution. Edmund Ran- 
dolph, after securing a large place in his coun- 
try’s history, by presenting the Virginia plan. 
vacillated, and eventually sank under the 
penalty of indecision. But James Madison 
rose to a great occasion in the Constitutional 
Convention and stamped his personality not 
only on the Constitution of the United 
States but on the constitutional thought of 
the succeeding century. Thomas Jefferson, 
both attracted and repelled by the fellow- 
countryman whom for a time he followed 
and then forsook to develop a wholly different 
element in our national Government, con- 
stantly shows his consciousness of his infe- 
riority to Washington, and by his ignoble 
hostility exhibited the vast gulf between 
their characters. 

These men were orators, jurists and diplo- 
mats, but among those who did battle for the 
Constitution in the Virginia Convention was 
a young man of peculiarly lofty legal gifts— 
the greatest jurist America has yet pro- 
duced. He had been early associated with 
Washington during his service in the war, 
and near the close of his administration 
Washington had offered him a place in his 
Cabinet as Attorney-General, thus showing 
the reciprocity of their appreciation of each 
other. When Washington died his younger 
friend found it a grateful, if not a thoroughly 
congenial, task to write his biography. This 
was John Marshall. His great work was the 
interpretation in legal decisions of that Con- 
stitution which Washington had interpreted 
in a broad and powerful administration. 
Through his long and noble career the great 
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jurist was the able exponent of the large 
views of the great President. 

Can we hesitate to claim a very high rank 
among men for him who thus dominates so 
varied and so capable a company? Tho we 
rank the best of them, Henry, Pendleton, 
Madison, Jefferson and Marshall, round him. 
he simply and serenely rises far above them 
all. Yet have not these men wrought as en- 
during institutions as the more praised Wal- 
poles and Pitts, Metternichs and Talley- 
rands, Cavours and Bismarcks, and is there 
a figure in modern history quite worthy to 
be compared with him who as soldier and 
statesman, deliverer and administrator, 
stands forth as the highest exemplar of New 
World courage, capacity and self-control? 

He was indeed the great Virginian. His 
fellows were only great Virginians. It is not 
easy to find many like those of that titanic 
time. Thomas may, indeed, be hailed as not 
less a patriot and only second to Washington 
among Virginia’s generals. Farragut upon 
the sea was, like Gates and Morgan, only an 
adopted son. Henry Clay went forth into 
the daughter State, but there kept alive the 
traditions of eloquence and of supreme loy- 
alty to the nation and to a liberty whieh is 
for white and b.ack alike. It is to Abraham 
Lincoln, a child of the daughter common- 
wealth, a son of a sectionless country, to 
whom we must, however, look for the best 
representative in recent times of the deepest, 
strongest and most enduring elements of the 
lofty characters of the great Virginians. 

So history written by the hand of God ac- 
cepts no human guidance. The England of 
George the Third refused to recognize the 
successor of Simon de Montfort and John 
Hampden in George Washington. And Vir- 
ginia could not trace in the gaunt figure and 
rude visage of the Western stump speaker 
the lineaments of the adored first President: 
But time lifts the human judgment slowly 
up to universal points of view, and we re- 
joice to think that the United States of to- 
day is still in purpose and in fact the land 
of Washington. 


LaFayette Co.tiece, Easton, Pa. 














OBSERVATIONS IN PORTO RICO. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 


[Dr. Ward, Editor of Tat INDEPENDENT, who has been visiting Porto Rico for the American Missionary 
Association, sends us the following ‘‘Observations.” Since this was written Sefior Rivera has been displaced, 


and the exorbitant tariff has been reduced ] 


I wRITE these lines, which will give the 
impressions that come to one who is visiting 
the principal cities of Porto Rico with the 
purpose of learning what are the opportuni- 
ties for educational and religious work in 
this island. I have had opportunities to talk 
with the officers of the United States army 
in command at San Juan and elsewhere, and 
also with many of the leading citizens of 
the island, alealdes of districts and superin- 
tendents of education, and much of interest 
is thus brought to my attention. 

One cannot help being proud of the charac- 
ter of most of the American officers who are 
placed in responsible positions. They feel 
deeply the burden put upon them, and their 
obligation to do what they can for the benefit 
of the people of Porto Rico. General Henry, 
who is in chief command at the capital, San 
Juan, is full of purpose to learn and do 
what is right. To be sure he is still obliged 
to deal largely in Porto Rican affairs through 
Seflor Luis Mufioz Rivera, who may be called 
the Secretary of State, and who is not a 
wise adviser; but General Henry can over- 
1ule him, if he is only upheld at Washington. 
I hear of an active effort to have General 
Henry removed and replaced by an officer 
who will be more pliant to influences other 
than those that are for the good of the peo- 
ple. His removal would be a great mistake, 
and a misfortune to the island. An act of 
General Henry, of the greatest importance, 
just performed, is the order suspending for 
au year the summary foreclosure of mort- 
gages on agricultural property. Many mort- 
gages on estates are held by Spaniards who 
Wish to go to Spain, and who, under the pres- 
ent laws, could foreclose at a month’s notice. 
The suspension of this law is only what 
the Spanish Government did, not two years 
ago, for their own purposes, and it is a fre- 
quent method of alleviation in times of dis- 
tress through war; indeed, it had its parallel 
in the Southern States after our Civil 





War. In this case, if I am not in error, Gen- 
eral Henry had to act summarily, without 
the consent of Sefior Mufioz Rivera. 

One of the mistakes of our Government 
comes frequently to the notice of our officers, 
and I have heard very great regret ex- 
pressed for it by them. It is the retention 
of the outrageous Spanish tariff on the ne- 
cessities of life. Porto Rico produces fruits, 
vegetables, but no rice or wheat. The great 
staples, apart from bananas, sugar cane, cof- 
fee and oranges, must be produced abroad. 
For meat the poor people depend mostly on 
salt codfish; and rice or flour they must have 
or almost starve. Now the Spanish Govern- 
ment put a tariff of $4 a barrel on flour, and 
a corresponding tariff on rice and codfish. 
These import duties ought to be immediately 
removed. General Brooke, when he took 
military command of the island, could have 
done it by right of his own authority, but it 
was easier to keep the tariff as it was, and 
the local merchants did not want to lose 
money on the stock in hand, and this relief 
was not given. The officer in charge of one 
of the largest cities told me that the people, 
especially in the interior, were saying that 
apart from the change in the color of the 
flag they saw little difference, and that they 
were still starving, as in Spanish times, be- 
cause the United States Government will 
not let them get flour and rice and fish to 
live on. It is easy to see, as the surgeons all 
say, that they are an anzemic people, that 
multitudes of them do not get enough solid: 
food to keep them in physical vigor. 

The ill will of the people toward the Cath- 
olic Church, as they have seen it, is every- 
where pronounced. This does not mean that 
they are infidels, not at all; I doubt if there 
are any infidels. They believe in God and 
the Christian religion, but not in their 
priests, as a general thing. Of course, there 
are excellent priests who have the people’s 
respect, but they are not numerous. An il-, 
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lustration comes to me from the city of Are- 
cibo, the largest next to San Juan, on the 
northern coast. At one end of the main 
street of Arecibo is the large church and 
the plaza; at the other end is a comparative- 
ly new and well kept hospital. Attached to 
the hospital was a very pretty little chapel, 
both chapel and hospital built by the mu- 
nicipality. ‘The sisters in charge fled to San 
Juan when the city was takén by the United 
States, and the hospital put under the charge 
of an army surgeon. They had secured gifts 
from the people to fit up the chapel in very 
pretty Catholic style, with altars, crosses, 
images, candelabra, embroideries, etc. They 
demanded that all these should be taken out 
of the chapel and given to them to take to 
San Juan. The people of Arecibo protested 
against it as not only a desecration, but as 
robbing them of what they had given for 
their own chapel, but the sisters were sup- 
ported in their claim by Father Sherman, 
who has, in a way, been the representative of 
the American Catholic Church. General 
Henry, to whom Father Sherman and the 
sisters appealed, directed Colonel Tyson to 
ascertain to whom the ecclesiastical para- 
phernalia belonged and give it to the owners. 
He called together the Alcalde, or Mayor, the 


old priest of the big church, the sisters and. 


Father Sherman. After discussion it was 
agreed by all that the priest, for whom all 
had respect, and who was supposed to know 
fully all the facts, should be the arbiter of 
the dispute. He assigned the property: to 
the sisters, and they stripped the chapel of 
every portable object, even attempting to 
remove the brackets that were nailed to the 
wall. Very likely the priest gave the correct 
legal decision, and he was supported in it 
Dy Father Sherman; but the decision so 
much enraged the people that the Alcalde 
was compelled to resign. From the point of 
view of the interests of the Catholic Church 
nothing worse could have been done; the peo- 
ple might very easily, I presume, have been 
persuaded to withdraw from the Church. 
The field is wide open~for educational or 
religious work. Everywhere the people are 
dissatisfied witn their schools and are ready 
to welcome good American schools and 
teachers. I have this day visited some half 
dozen ‘“ colleges,” or public schools, in 
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the beautiful town of Mayaguez, said to be 
the best built city in Porto Rico, and where 
the citizens are quite as progressive as any- 
where else on the island. Let it be premised 
that Porto Rico has about as perfect a sys- 
tem of schools, on paper, as can be devised. 
It is the French system, and the only criti- 
cism is that it is not carried out; there are 
enormous gaps in the execution. Here in 
Mayaguez, with its 15,000 inhabitants, be- 
sides the suburbs, there are perhaps a dozen 
public schools, half of them for girls, the 
other half for boys. They are all of one 
grade, for children from about seven to 
thirteen. There are no public primary 
schools in which the letters are learned; that 
is done by private teaching. These public 
schools require tuition fees from those who 
can pay, and about a quarter of the pupils 
are thus pay-scholars; the rest pay nothing. 
There are from fifty to over a hundred pu- 
pils in each school, and two or three teachers. 
There are no school buildings, but one or two 
or three rooms are given to the school in the 
house where the teacher lives. The course 
includes religion, arithmetic through frac- 
tions and decimals, geography, grammar, the 
history of Spain, also “‘ geometry,” by which 
is meant the ability to draw parallel lines 
and the various sorts of angles by eye. All 
the reciting I have heard has been by rote, 
a mere exercise of rapid parrot repetition. 
There are almost no school books used, but 
the scholar writes down what the teacher 
tells, or has written, as copy, even in such 
things as a list of capes or peninsulas. The 
reading is of the same mechanical sort. The 
schools are of the old-fashioned ungraded 
district school type, but with a vastly infe- , 
rior type of teaching. But the children, 
white and colored, all together, are quick and 
bright, and they do not need to waste two 
years of their best time for acquisition in 
learning how to read an abominably mis- 
spelled language. 

Of course, we Americans will introduce 
better schools. I hope that Gen. John Eaton, 
who has been sent by the Government to 
give his help to the public schools, will be 
able to do much. He certainly can if he gets 
any appropriation from the Government 
which will allow him to bring a number of 
competent assistants and teachers trained iu 
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our methods. But what will do the most 
good will be schools of a thorough normal 
grade. At present there are not on the is- 
land more than two schools above the grade 
of those I have described. There is at San 
Juan an “ Institute,” which gives the degree 
of A.B. to young men on a college course of 
five years, carrying the pupil through what 
would be one or two years of an American 
college. There is also a normal school for 
girls, and a degree from one of these schools 
is required of all teachers. 

I have said that religious teaching will be 
received without prejudice. I only hope that 
our benevolent societies may be ready to 
sacrifice their denominationalism in this 
work, and consider only the need of estab- 
lishing pure Churches of the simple Gospel. 
For such religious work there is room 
enough, and it is greatly needed. I.may 
add that educational and religious work in 
Porto Rico need not be expensive. But it is 


Tat the American college student is in- 
clined to work seven days a week and that 
many American college students do 
work seven days a week are pretty 
clear facts. If the reader should ask 
an ordinary student whether he worked 
on Sunday he would promptly receive 
an affirmative reply. I recently heard 
a Congregational pastor in a college town 
having some three thousand college students 
affirm that nine-tenths of the students and 
teachers in the university studied Sundays. 
Studying on the Sabbath is not at all con- 
fined to students who are known as irrelig- 
lous. Possibly as large a proportion of those 
who are recognized as Christians devote at 
least a part of the Sabbath to study as of 
those’ who are not recognized as Christians. 
I have myself been quite a good deal sur- 
prised and even a bit shocked in talking with 
men distinguished for their active Christian 
work to find that, if not constantly, at least 
sometimes, as on the eve of examinations, 
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very desirable that some persons of means 
should give special gifts to inaugurate this 
work. Therearetowns where one or two thou- 
sand dollars would give a good start. There 
are other cities of the first or second class 
where it might be desirable to expend ten 
or twenty thousand dollars for the purchase 
of ground, the erection and finishing _ of 
buildings, and the installation of the work. 
Let it be begun well, under the best auspices, 
with the best teachers and the best methods, 
and the school system of our new island will 
be very speedily reformed. I shall be very 
glad on my return to New York to give fur- 
ther information or suggestions to any whose 
patriotism or religious impulse leads them 
to take up this duty. I believe that God has 
put this task upon us, and that the responsi- 
bility for its successful inauguration may 
rest upon some of those who shall read these 
lines. 


MayaGvez, Porto Rico. 


they transform Sunday into a work-day. Be il 
said, too, that this condition does not belong 
to the colleges only. A large proportion— 
judging from what I know, not far from 
one-half—of the students in the upper classes 
of the high schools use a part of Sunday in 
the preparation of Monday’s lessons. It is 
also to be said that these students are mem- 
bers of homes and are under the immediate 
supervision of their parents. 

The causes of this condition are almost as 
patent as is the fact of the condition itself. 
A prevailing and comprehensive cause lies 
in the general and increasing disregard of 
Sunday. It is constantly said that “the 
Sabbath is going.” The remark would be 
quite as true, “The Sunday is gone.” That 
the Sunday of certain people of two hundred 
years ago is gone, one can well rejoice. But 
that the Sunday which is primarily a day of 
rest and worship is going, or is gone, one 
sorrows over with sorrow inexpressible. 
That the Sunday, too, which is a day of rest 
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for all people—even if it be for worship of a 
small minority—is gone, one also sorrows 
over. But. whether with pain or without, 
one must simply recognize that in the gen- 
eral disregard of the Sabbath, its two twin 
purposes of worship and rest are constantly 
eliminated for the college man. 

A second cause lies in the proper and right 
desire of the college man to enlarge his 
knowledge, to pursue investigations, to 
learn hjs lessons, to secure intellectual en- 
richment. These conditions represent to 
him the supreme intellectual purposes of his 
college education. In each to-day the college 
student looks forward to every to-morrow. 
Sunday and Monday are no exceptions to 
this rule. The teacher assigns tasks to be 
done and to be presented as done on the first 
work-day of the week. Certain professors seem 
to assign on Friday and Saturday lessons un- 
usually long and exceptionally hard. For 
professors have been known to reply, wlen 
students uttered protest against the length 
of the lessons or the difficulty of the tasks 
assigned on the last days of the week, that 
“ Sunday is a free day in which you can have 
ten hours for work.” But whether profes- 
sors do or do not assign extra tasks, the 
faithful student desires to get the most out 
of and through his college course, and, there- 
fore, the temptation to work Sunday Is se- 
vere. 

Akin to this desire for intellectual enrich- 
ment is the desire to use Saturday, or Sat- 
urday afternoon at-least, as a holiday. Most 
colleges still retain Saturday afternoon as a 
time of freedom from college exercises. Cer- 
tain colleges, however, are coming to use 
Saturday afternoon like the afternoon of any 
other day in the week, so hard is it becoming 
to find sufficient hours of daylight for the 
placing of lectures and recitations. The stu- 
dent is. and ought to be, a man of pleasure. 
He wishes to have a good time. Sitting at 
his books for eight or ten (or six) hours a day 
for five days in the week, obliged to follow 
n certain order throughout this time, the 
coming of the afternoon of Saturday is wel- 
comed as a time of rest and play. He there- 
fore finds himself unwilling to buckle him- 
self down to the tasks of his books upon that 
afternoon. But frequently he is obliged to 
choose between on the one side making his 
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Saturday afternoon a time of work and his 
Sunday a-day of rest and on the other side 
making the following Sunday a time of work 
and the afternoon of Saturday a time of rest. 
If he plays Saturday afternoon, he must 
study Sunday. He can keep his Sunday free 
from work only by spending the hours of 
Saturday afternoon over his books. 

Be it also said with reference to studying— 
and said with the utmost frankness—that 
the student finds in not a few of his profes- 
sors examples of work on Sunday. In nota 
few universities it is known that professors 
of eminence and of great worth feel that 
they cannot afford to keep their laboratories 
closed. They themselves are seen wending 
their way to their places of research at the 
hours of Sunday morning when other people 
are taking their way to places of worship. 
Such professors are not infrequently men of 
large working power and of great ability. 
To such men students look for guidance in 
matters of conduct as they do for inspiration 
in matters of scholarship. 

It is also to be remarked that the question 
of Sunday work is far more serious for the 
college woman than it is for the college man. 
For the college woman is obliged to render 
to herself many services which the college 
man perhaps ought to render himself, but 
which he usually declines to render. The 
simple fact is that the matter of clothes rep- 
resents a much greater interest for. the 
woman in college than for the man. For the 
women who are in college tell me that half 
a day a week should be reserved for caring 
for one’s clothes. Thus the period for recre- 
ation for the college woman is so much less- 
ened over that which the college man enjoys. 
The demand, therefore, which she makes for 
recreation is far stronger than that which 
he makes, and the argument which she of- 
fers to herself and her friends in behalf of 
studying seven days in the week is more per- 
suasive than any which her collegiate broth- 
er can offer. 

In removing such conditions, which prove 
to be temptations, the colleges have adopted 
two or three methods. One of these methods 
consists in making Monday a holiday, or at 
least in making Monday morning a half holl- 
day. Such freedom, of course, largely re- 
moves the temptation to study Sunday ex- 
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cept from the most foreminded of the stu- 
dents. For that student is unique, although 
he does exist, who will use Sunday in the 
preparation of the lessons set for Tuesday or 
Wednesday, when Monday is to him a day as 
free as is Sunday itself. Some colleges also 
try to lessen what they would regard as the 
evils of Sunday work by making the larger 
part of the recitations of Monday consist of 
exercises in the Bible. Such exercises may 
belong to the Greek department; and in 
that case the Greek of the New Testament 
becomes the object of study quite as closely 
as the Greek of Sophocles or of Demos- 
thenes. Various exercises in the English Bi- 
ble are also set for Monday morning. For it is 
held that if the men will study Sunday—as 
they probably will—-it is better for them to 
study their Bible than to study their chemis- 
try or psychology. 

In order to lessen the amount of study 
done in the American college on Sunday two 
or three other methods which possibly may 
be of some value are open. The method, of 
course, is not open of commanding the stu- 
dent not to study Sunday. The wise college, 
like the wise parent, will give very few posi- 
tive commands. For if the college does give 
positive commands to men of about the age of 
twenty, it is usually found that the com- 
mands are honored far more in the breach 
than in the observance. It weakens the col- 
lege as well as the student to give commands 
which the student will break and which, in 
advance of the giving, the college knows the 
student will break, and which also the col- 
lege has no means of detecting whether the 
individual student has broken or not. 

Among the means which possibly might 
prove to be somewhat persuasive it may be 
said that it is wise to try to convince the stu- 
dent that one day in seven should be to him 
a day of rest. It should be easy to cause 
him to believe that the Sabbath is to him 
a physical necessity. No nation, no man as 
a rule, no horse, no machine, can run con- 
stantly without going to pieces earlier than 
it should go to pieces. The necessity of the 
Sabbath as found in the human constitution 
ls a far more significant reason to the stu- 
dent than any command found in the twen- 
tieth chapter of Exodus or that is founded 
upon any technically religious interpretation 
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which can be given to Christ’s remark that 
the “Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath.” In the case of the 
Sabbath, as in the case of smoking, the 
moral element may have, small weight in 
persuading men, but the hygienic element 
may and should and does have great weight. 

It may also be said to the student that he 
can do more work in six days than he can in 
seven through the concentration of his pow- 
ers. The merchant who affirmed that he 
could not do his business in twelve months, 


, but that he could in eleven, was a wise man. 


One of the greatest needs of the American 
college man is the need of sheer-and abso- 
lute concentration. He should learn the 
summoning of all his power for the perform- 
ance of a specific task. Such concentration 
may be both the cause and the result of the 
freedom from all work upon one day of the 
seven. 

It also becomes the duty of the college 
through the proper agency to indicate to the 
students what is the best use to be made of 
the Sabbath. The idea of rest as intellectual 
vacancy has long ago faded and, of course, 
it ought to have faded. One can no more ex- 
pect the mind of a college student to remain 
vacant on the Sabbath than one can expect 
the water in the boiler to remain cold when 
there is fire burning beneath. One should 
not ask either that the employments of the 
Sabbath should be entirely. separate or re- 
mote from the employments of the week. 
The studies of the Sabbath should minister 
to the value of the other studies, and yet 
they should be so apart from the week-day 
studies that their pursuit should bring into 
service faculties different from those em- 
ployed in the week-day pursuits. 

. It is to my mind fitting that the college stu- 
dent should give to himself a very free range 
of reading on the Sabbath. Biography, his- 
tory and even novels may represent to him 
powers of enlargement, enrichment and of 
inspiration which are the choicest results of 
his regular studies, and yet these readings 
may be in themselves quite apart from the 
contents of his ordinary books. The college 
student should come to the evening of his 
Sunday having a body rested, having a mind 
clearer, a heart purer, a will more firmly 
set to the right, appetites under firmer and 
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more constant control, desires more aspir- 
ing, aspirations higher, purposes loftier, his 
whole nature afiame with finer and nobler 
enthusiasms than were his at the sun-rising 
of that day. Reading, reflecting, talking, 
the walk in the fiefd, the walk on the street, 
worship in the great congregation, worship 
in solitude, conversation with dearest friends 
by letter or tongue, represent the wisest 
methods for securing these precious results. 

Yet I would not permit this little paper to 
convey the impression that I regard studying 
on Sunday as an offense of such religious 
and moral heinousness as are most of the 
offenses forbidden in the decalogue. One 
should interpret the command “ Remember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy ” in the light 
of Christ’s words, “The Sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath.” 
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How far forth it is directly or indirectly 
wrong for one to use seven days in the week 
for college work is a question about which 
judges, equally Christian and equally wise, 
would differ. One is more inclined to call 
the college man or woman who does work 
seven days a week and thirty days a month 
foolish rather than sinful. Of course the 
foolishness may arise from or result in sin ; 
and, of course, in this as in every case the 
sin arises from and somewhat results in 
foolishness itself. But that it is a mistake 
and more or less of a moral wrong for stu- 
dents in the American colleges to study Sun- 
day most people will agree, as it is true that 
most people will also agree that the preserva- 
tion of the Sabbath makes for the preserva- 


tion and the enrichment of civilization. 
CLEVELAND. O. 


FIGHTING THE FILIPINOS. 


BY CAPT. WILLIAM G. BATES, 


ForRMERLY CHI8F OF STAFF To GEN. FRANcIS V. GREENE 


THE conflict which occurred on the 4th, 
Sth and 6th of February between the Fili- 
pinos and Americans was most distressing, 
put it seems to me that it was quite unavoid- 
able in the nature of things. The natives 
have been edging toward it for a long time, 
and it has not taken by surprise those who 
are acquainted with the situation. 

Our business in the islands is to fight the 
Spaniards who have made war upon us. 
Technically our war with Spain still exists, 
and technically the attack upon us by the 
Filipinos, who are as yet Spanish subjects, 
constitutes a violation of the protocol by 
the Spaniards. 

It was in the middle of last June that I 
started from San-Francisco for the Philip- 
pine Islands. I was with the second expe- 
dition of 3,500 men, having been promoted 
captain and Assistant Adjutant-General of 
United States Volunteers, and assigned to 
duty on the staff of Gen. F. V. Greene. We 
arrived in Manila Bay on July 16th, and 
went into camp between Paranaque and Ma- 
late, near the Tambo Fish Market, about five 
miles from the city of Manila. While we 
were in camp I had a good opportunity to 
observe the men of the so-called Filipino 


army. Many of them were uniformed and 
all were armed with Mausers or Reming- 
tons. There was little discipline among 
them according to our ideas. 

As nearly as we could ascertain, it was 
the custom of these soldiers to prepare at 
their homes food sufficient to last two or 
three days, and go with it to the trenches, 

“where they would remain till all their food 
was ‘exhausted, when they would go home 
again and get a fresh supply. There was, 
therefore, a constant stream of these soldiers 
on the Calle Real (the main road near our 
position), and many of them walked through 
our camp. They were of all ages, but prin- 
cipally young men and boys. I found them 
very enthusiastic and filled with an ardent 
and genuine patriotism, trusting and hoping 
that the, by them, hated Spaniards would 
soon be driven out of the country, and their 
independence obtained. 

Their method of fighting semed somewhat 
peculiar to us. I saw several night engage- 
ments, which began precisely as the engage- 
ment of Saturday, February 4th, is reported 
to have begun. It was the custom of the 
Filipinos at some time during the night to 
open fire on the Spanish lines and keep it up 
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for two or three hours. The Spaniards from 
their works would reply in the same manner, 
and a large amount of ammunition would be 
expended by both sides with little result, be- 
yond a few men wounded and possibly one 
or two killed. Such fights as these were of 
almost nightly occurrence, and I have no 
doubt that it was a fight of this kind that 
the Filipinos, began on the night of Febru- 
ary 4th. According to their custom they 
probably considered it over when they 
stopped firing, and never for one moment 
supposed that the Americans would continue 
the battle the next morning and advance to 
the attack. When that happened they were 
not only surprised, but utterly unprepared. 
They had never been in the habit of fighting 
or seeing civilized troops fight outside en- 
trenchments, and it was beyond their com- 
prehension that soldiers could be got to ad- 
vance across the open and attack fortified 
positions. The experience is similar to noth- 
ing in their history, and the lesson, while it 
is a severe one, was necessary and will have 
a most salutary effect on all future dealings 
between the Americans and the natives. The 
belief that the Americans are afraid because 
they have treated the Filipinos fairly has 
been rudely dispelled. It probably has be- 
come very apparent to them that the Ameri- 
can troops are not to be trifled with, and 
that the commanding officers are thoroughly 
able to enforce their orders. 

The great mass of the Filipino people, in- 
cluding those of education and wealth, 
would welcome an American protectorate. 
Aguinaldo is a bright, shrewd, intelligent 
man and realizes that an American protecto- 
rate would deprive him of power and author- 
ity in the islands, and so is opposed to it. 
The so-called Filipino Republic exists only 
on paper, and I am glad to see that Aguin- 
aldo has come out in his true colors as the 
dictator, which he has always been, and 
dropped the pretense of a republic and a con- 
gress. The situation becomes much clarified 
by his action, and will be better understood 
in this country. The Tagalogs are about 
the only people in the Philippines who are 
supporting him, and while it is true that they 
comprise the majority of the inhabitants of 
Luzon, they are not very numerous in most 
of the other islands, It must also be remem- 
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bered that a large number of the Tagals are 
opposed to Aguinaldo. Having no navy or 
boats of any description it would be quite 
impossible for him to extend his power to 
any of the other islands. 

That the Filipinos should misunderstand 
the Americans was almost inevitable. For 
a great many years they had been treated in 
a very severe and harsh manner by the Span- 
iards, and as Spanish rule was the only one 
that they ever knew they came to the con- 
clusion that force and power are always 
harsh and severe. When the American 
troops captured the city of Manila, therefore, 
and began to govern it in accordance with 
the ideas on which we have been brought up 
and with which we have been familiar from 
our earliest childhood, the inhabitants were 
unable to understand our methods, and, as 
is usually the case with the less civilized peo- 
ples, mistook curtesy and fair dealing for 
fear. As a result, according to the reports 
from Manila since last fall, they have shown 
a constantly increasing spirit of arrogance 
and overbearing aggressiveness, till at last 
it became absolutely necessary to demon- 
strate that fear is not a component part of 
the American character. Whether or not 
this conflict could have been avoided by an 
early ratification of the treaty it is impossi- 
ble to say, but it is more than likely that 
it would have been necessary to teach them 
the lesson sooner or later. , 

The insurgents who were in the field 
against Spain previous to the beginning of 
our war were of some use to the Americans 
in the investment of the city of Manila. This, 
however, gave them no right to participate 
in the surrender or enter the city with the 
American troops. It is a well-known principle 
of modern warfare, and one that needs no ar- 
gument, that the conquering army is re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of good order 
and for the safety of people and property in 
a captured city. It would have been the 
hight of folly for us to admit to the city at 
the time of its surrender several thousands of 
armed natives, under comparatively no dis- 
cipline, more particuarly as it was generally 
reported and commonly believed that the 
loot of the city had been promised by Aguin- 
aldo to his followers in lieu of pay. 

The problem of policing the city, main- 
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taining order, securing the safety of proper- 
ty and person and taking care of some 
13,000 Spanish prisoners was quite sufficient 
for the 10,000 or 11,000 Americans on the 
ground, without having the added responsi- 
bility of looking after 10,000 of Aguinaldo’s 
men and keeping them within bounds. There 
was no reason why the natives should have 
been consulted or asked to co-operate with 
our troops. On the face of things they were 
engaged in rebellion against their lawful 
rulers, and altho they helped us, we had 
ships, troops and supplies enough to accom- 
plish our ends without their aid. No alliance 
was ever made with them, and no commu- 
nication had been held between Aguinaldo 
and General Merritt. so that they could not 
be considered allies. 

My observation leads me to believe that 
ordinarily the Filipinos are docile, law-abid- 
ing and easy to control, and when they re- 
alize that the Spanish power is forever ended 
in the islands and that the authority of the 
United States is established, it is not likely 
that there will be any serious resistance to 
the government that we may set up. The 
general opinion among white men who have 
observed them closely is that the natives 
must be governed with absolute justice and 
great firmness. Men of ability possessed of 
these two qualities should be sent as repre- 
sentatives of thiscountry. The officers already 
on the scene seem to be of the right sort and 
well able to control the situation. In most 
of the islands, particularly those -to the south, 
there are savage tribes, and these will ‘give 
us some trouble from time to time, but 
proper military precautions will enable us 
to control them. 

The islands themselves are immensely fer- 
tile. The soil is such as we know nothing 
about in this country, and bears crops year 
after year without artificial aid. There are 
vast and valuable forests, and the mineral 
resources of the country are known to be 
extensive and very rich. The policy of the 
Spanish Government from the time of the 
discovery of the islands has been one of re- 
pression, and machinery of all kinds, includ- 
ing farming implements, is of the rudest 
possible description. The contrast between 
the methods of sugar making in Hawaii, 
where the latest and most improved ap- 
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pliances are used, and in the Philippines, 
where the most modern machines are about 
fifty years old, is very marked. 

With proper government, supplemented’ by 
American enterprise, the Philippine Islands 
can be made, in a few years, very valuable 
and a source of large income. The figures 
show that with fair taxation the islands 
can be made self-supporting from the start, 
with the exception of the cost of a portion of 
the army of occupation. They have always 
furnished a large income, and with an hon- 
estly and properly administered government 
certain improvements which were planned 
by the Spaniards could be carried out. 

The problem of governing and developing 
the resources of the Philippines is no more 
difficult than many others that have con- 
fronted our people in the past and have been 
solved by them. The Filipinos need and will 
welcome the protection of a strong nation 
that will guard them from the rapacity of 
the predatory powers. Opportunity for local 
self-government might in a short time exert 
a-most favorable educational influence. At 
present it is clearly the duty of the United 
States, having destroyed the existing govern- 
ment, to administer the islands in the inter- 
est of civilization and prevent anarchy, riot 
and bloodshed. 

The magnificent showing which our men 
made in the recent battles was to be ex- 
pected. The First Nebraska, First Colorado 
and First California regiments were in Gen- 
eral Greene’s brigade, and I had exceptional 
opportunities for studying them. They were 
fair representatives of all the troops sent to 
the Philippines. Their behavior at all times 
was admirable. They endured the hardships 
of the trenches and camp life and performed 
the most arduous service not only without 
complaint, but cheerfully. The men real- 
ized that the work laid out for them was 
necessary, that their officers would not ask 
them to undergo hardships that they them- 
selves did not face, and were providing for 
them as well as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Troops which showed such patience, devo- 
tion and courage amid the hardships and 
sufferings of last August may be confidently 
relied on now or at any future time. 


New York City, 
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“TI was in the galleries,” said a lady, 
“when the declaration of war was made, 
and now 1 want to be in the Senate when 
the Treaty of Peace. is ratified.’ There 
were a good many who seemed to share her 
desire last Monday, and before the Senate 
was called to order the galleries were filled. 
Many who came late were turned away. 

It was a day of anxious suspense. War 
and peace were hanging in the balance. It 
was impossible to tell a few hours before the 
vote just how it would go. Senators Gor- 
man and Hoar were both confident that the 
Treaty would be rejected. Senator Davis, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, expressed his confidence in its ratifica- 
tion. But there had been no opportunity for 
a square test of the opposing forces. The 
chaplain in his opening prayer did not ex- 
press an opinion upon the subject or invoke 
the Supreme Power to decide the question. 
The usual routine business of the Senate fol- 
lowed. It was the last chance to present 
petitions against the ratification of the 
Treaty, and Senator Hoar fulfilled his duty 
by filing a score or more with from five to 
thirty names on a sheet protesting against 
the extension of the sovereignty of the Unit- 
ed States over the Philippine Islands. It is 
the same petition which the Anti-Imperialist 
League has circulated in different parts of 
the country, in the expectation of securing 
a large number of signatures. But tho the 
American people are given to prayer they 
are not given to praying for the postpone- 
ment of peace and a reopening of war with 
Spain. On the other hand, Senators from 
Nebraska and North Dakota took occasion 
to file resolutions of their respective legisla- 
tures in favor of the ratification of the 
Treaty. There was sound common sense in 
a paragraph of the Nebraska resolutions: 


< Whereas, the ratification of the Treaty in 
no manner commits this Government to the so- 
called policy of expansion or imperialism, but 
simply puts an end to the war and permits the 
nation to assume and perform the duties im- 
posed upon it by the results of the Spanish- 
American war.” 


FLOOR CORRESPONDENT AT WASHINGTON. 


The news from Manila on Sunday of the 
treachery of Aguinaldo and the battle with 
our troops and the flight of Agoncillo from 
Washington, it was felt, might have a de- 
ciding influence in the vote in the Senate. 
There were some disposed to think that even 
Senator Hale might find in this event an op- 
portunity to declare promptly for ratifica- 
tion. The battle did not, however, cause any 
decided break in the ranks of the opposition. 

After the usual routine business the floor 
was taken by Senator Allen of Nebraska. 
The Senator is a devoted friend of Colonel 
Bryan, and a portion of his speech, which 
was read from manuscript, was a glowing 
tribute to that gentleman as “the greatest 
living American statesman.” He had also to 
explain his relations to Senator Gorman, 
after which he devoted himself to a consider- 
ation of the main question. Senator Allen is 
not a magnetic speaker, and the principal ob- 
ject of his address was to put himself on 
record as in favor of ratification. 

Senator Clay of Georgia followed in an 
earnest and effective speech of seven or eight 
minutes. He showed his independence by 
taking the opposite side of the question from 
his colleague, Senator Bacon, and from the 
majority of his party. His words rang out 
with earnestness of conviction when he said: 
“I would despise myself if I were governed 
by the influence of friends and associates 
against my conscience and judgment.” The 
Senator wished to be recorded against the 
permanent retention of the Philippines, but 
he could not cast his vote against the rati- 
fication of the Peace Treaty. 

Senator Gorman followed. 


As the leader 
of the opposition to the Treaty on the Demo- 
cratic side he secured the listening ear of 


the galleries. His speech was given without 
notes and with the slow, measured declama- 
tion and the imposing, commanding gestures 
of the Roman orator. Only in the declama- 
tion and delivery did the speech have the 
Roman form. In argument it was essential- 
ly modern. It derived additional interest, 
too, from the fact that it was perhaps Sen- 
ator Gorman’s valedictory. He may speak 
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again before the fourth of March, but he can 
have no opportunity to address the Senate 
upon another such momentous question. 
Evidently he felt this. He said: 


“Mr. President, on the third day of March 
next, if I shall be spared so long, I will have 
served on this floor for eighteen years. During 
that whole term I do not believe that I have 
ever uttered a word that wounded the feelings 
of a brother Senator. One thing more, Mr. 
President, now is the best and the only opportu- 
nity probably I shall ever have for stating itina 
way that no man may misunderstand me. I 
have never had but one aspiration, and that 
measure has been filled by the people of Mary- 
land, among whom I was born and bred, by 
honoring me with three terms in this body. That 
has been and that is the hight of my ambition, 
and I leave this chamber by their decree, and 
another who differs with me in political senti- 
ment will succeed me on March fourth. It is 
not in the mouth of any man truthfully to say 
that I have sought to obtain any other or higher 
favors by any act of mine.” 


Tho addressed to the whole country, these 
words were particularly addressed to Sena- 
tor Wolcott, who in his speech on Saturday 
had arraigned the opposition for attempting 
to bring about some fancied political advan- 
tage by an effort to defeat the ratification of 
the Treaty. Having declared that in eigh- 
teen years he had not wounded the feelings 
of a brother Senator, Mr. Gorman came dan- 
gerously near it in this valedictory when he 
said, after quoting from Senator Wolcott: 


“T suppose that a fair judgment and a char- 
itable judgment’ would enable me to say that 
the Senator from Colorado alone, of all the 
Senators in this body, is the only one capable 
of such an utterance when we are considering 
such a great question.” 

Whether wounded or not, the Senator from 
Colorado was certainly stung by the refer- 
ence. It was easy to see that his blood was 
beginning to boil. He moved somewhat un- 
easily in his seat, not the uneasiness of a 
man who is being lashed, but the uneasiness 
of one who wishes to smite his smiter. It 
was, therefore, perfectly natural that Sena- 
tor Wolcott should jump to his feet when 
Senator Gorman concluded. The crowds in 
the gallery were delighted as they always 
are when there is a promise of a gladiatorial 
contest. The opportunity of hearing one of 
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the leading orators of the Senate made peo- 
ple’s ears tingle with anticipation. But tho 
Senator Wolcott had risen quickly, another 
Senator had risen before him. That was 
Senator Davis, who said: “I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business.” 

This was the parliamentary and prohib- 
itive sword extended between the Senators 
from Maryland and Colorado. It is precisely 
the same motion that is put whenever the 
Senate has to consider a batch of nomina- 
tions and decide whether some postmaster at 
Squedonk or Whisky Diggings shall be con- 
firmed. The magnitude of the question 
which everybody knew was involved in that 
motion had nothing to do with its form. 
Whether it related to Squedonk or the great 
question of a century, the ratification of our 
Treaty with Spain, made no difference in the 
statement of the proposition, and Senator 
Davis moved it without pomp or ceremony, 
in a plain, business-like way. It was in vain 
that Senator Wolcott asked unanimous con- 
sent that he might have five minutes to an- 
swer the personal allusions made by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. Senator Davis was 
“very sorry,” but an agreement had bee 
made by unanimous consent that a vote 
should be taken at three o’clock. He felt 


_constrained, therefore, to object to the re- 


quest of the Senator from Colorado. 

“IT hope the Senator will allow me,” pled 
Senator Wolcott. 

*“T cannot,” replied Senator Davis. 

“TI only ask for five minutes, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said Senator Wolcott. 

If the gallery could only have granted it 
what a deafening roar of unanimous consent 
it would have given ! 

Senator Gear evidently felt that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado was entitled to pay his 
respects to the Senator from Maryland, and 
rose and asked unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Colorado might be permitted 
to proceed. The hopes of the galleries beat 
high, but they were dashed to pieces like a 
potter’s vessel. 

“TI am constrained to object, Mr.: Presi- 
dent,” said Mr. Davis, and the President 
put the motion “ to proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business.” 

The galleries groaned, but there was no 
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help. They had sat three hours in their 
seats and there had been no brilliant dis- 
play of Senatorial eloquence. Many had 
come, too, supposing that the vote was to 
be taken in open session. They were dis- 
appointed enough when they found that the 
galleries must be cleared, and that the vote 
was to be taken with closed doors. The 
only sensation of the morning had been fur- 
nished by a boozy man in the gallery, who, 
when Senator Gorman was speaking, cried 
out: “ What does he mean, mean, mean?’’ 
And then three or four doorkeepers carried 
him out, without waiting to see whether 
Senator Gorman would answer the question. 

The admirers of Senator Wolcott had a 
good opportunity, however, of hearing him 
on Saturday afternoon, and he secured the 
close attention which the galleries and the 
floor always yield to him. The House and 
the Senate may be depended on to pay 
the tribute of attention to the real orator. 
Members do not always feel obliged to listen 
to debates in which they are not immediate- 
ly interested. They escape to the cloak 
rooms or look over their mail at their desks. 
The constraints of curtesy are recognized 
when to neglect them would be noticeable; 
but, after all, it is true in the Senate as 
elsewhere, that the man who gets the hear- 
ing is the one who commands it. This Sen- 
ator Wolcott is always sure to do. He is 
gifted with a fine trumpet-like voice which 
fills the whole chamber with its resonance. 


It is sustained with great force, and the ora- 


tor never commits the mistake of letting. the 
bottom drop out of his sentence by a weak 
cadence. In constitutional argument or in 
legal exposition the Senator is not as strong 
as Senator Spooner or Senator Foraker, or 
several other Senators. But in the elements 
which go to make up popular oratory, in 
fervent and sustained appeal, in vivid de- 
scription, gift of statement, rhetorical color 
and the power of holding his audience to 
what seem to be the essential elements of the 
subject, Senator Wolcott is not excelled in 
the Senate. And the gallery vented its ap- 
plause when he had finished. 

To return to the Treaty. The doors of the 
Senate were closed an hour and ten minutes. 
But before they had swung open the news 
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had got out that the Treaty was ratified. 
Members of the press and members of the 
House were eagerly. waiting for the intelli- 
gence. When Senator Hanna rushed out 
they read the news in his beaming face be- 
fore he had time to tell them and rush to 
the telegraph. A message was flashed at. 
once to the President. There was a burst of 
loud applause in the House of Representa- 
tives when the news was “ ’phoned ” over. 

My readers have already seen in the daily 
press just how the Senators were lined up 
on both sides, and the whole world now 
knows what took place in the secrecy of the 
Senate Chamber. But if you turn to the 
Congressionai Record-and wish to see just 
how the proceedings of that momentous 
hour and ten minutes are officially described, 
you will find the following statement, in 
three cold, colorless non-communicative 
lines: 

“The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of executive busi 
ness. After one hour and ten minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were re-opened.” 

What a calamity it would be if the Record 
had ventured to declare that the Treaty with 
Spain had been ratified ! 

When the Senate proceeded with its busi- 
ness with open doors there was a beautiful 
wreath of flowers upon the desk of Senator 
Davis. I do not know who put it there. It 
might appropriately have been a wreath of 
olives. Senator Davis did not stay for the 
subsequent debate upon the question of 
passing some declaration of the purpose of 
the United States. I met him as he was 
leaving the chamber. ‘“ Well, Senator,” I 
said, “accept my congratulations, you have 
been relieved of a great burden.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and now I am going 
home to sleep.” It is a tremendous strain 
upon a man to have the responsibility of 
carrying through the Senate a great national 
measure, when the result depends upon the 
trying ordeal of a two-thirds vote. That or- 
deal may be just and necessary to check 
the easy passage of bills over a Presidential 
veto, but it would seem to be a somewhat 
too strict requirement for the approval of 
treaties negotiated by the Executive Depart- 
ment. 
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BY THOMAS DUNN 


Mr. DAMON WILLIS was a lawyer of very 
large private practice, outside of his position 
as counsel to a wealthy corporation, for 
which last he received a big salary. He was 
called a young man because he had not yet 
reached the age of forty, but was as grave 
and sedate as any man of more advanced 
years. His career had been a remarkable 
one. A poor boy of good family, he had been 
left an orphan at the age of fifteen along 
with a sister three years younger who 
bore the name of Daphne. These two 
rather peculiar Christian names, which 
naturally became burdens to their pos- 
sessors, arose from the classical tendency 
of their father and the weakness of the 
mother. But he set to work like a brave 
little fellow. securing a situation as office 
boy with Judge Greene, a jurist of some 
local reputation. The judge took a great m- 
terest in the bright lad and entered him as 
his pupil. He was liberal in his wages, and 
the two got along very well. The end of it 
was that Judge Greene, two years after 
Willis’s admittance to the bar, finding his 
health failing, removed South and Damon 
succeeded to so much of the judge’s practice 
that he took a quick start on the road to 
fortune. 

So the years passed by, and the lawyer and 
his benefactor lost sight of each other. 
Word came one day of the death of the lat- 
ter, and Willis felt shocked and sad, but 
business drove all thoughts of it out of his 
mind. He plodded on, his practice daily in- 
creasing, and having no taste for society and 
a deep love for his profession he bade fair 
to become an old bachelor. But he felt that 
he owed society something, and being 
obliged, in order to save himself from loss, 
to purchase an old-fashioned rambling man- 
sion, in a fashionable quarter, on which he 
had a mortgage, he fitted it up in good style 
‘or the accommodation of a professed cook 
ard several servants and placed his sister 
Daphne at the head as housekeeper. 

Now. Daphne Willis had never been a 
beauty in her younger days, and when she 
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ENGLISH. 


arrived at the age of thirty-five her looks 


had not been improved by years. She was 


very upright and conscientious and not un- 
kind in disposition, but she became more and 
more rigid as a disciplinarian, and governed 
the household with a rod of iron, 

No one thought that Daphne Willis would 
ever marry; but the old proverb— 


“There never was a goose but soon or late 
Would find somestraggling gander for her mate,” 
came true in her case. A wealthy stock 
broker, a client of Damon’s, met, courted and 
finally proposed marriage, to which Daphne 
gave a favorable response. This was in Sep- 
tember, and they were to be married at 
Christmas. Daphne set about making the 
usual purchases and preparations incident to 
such an affair, but, being of a thrifty nature, 
determined to have everything made up at 
home and under her own supervision. A 
walking dress was cut, fitted and made by 
a dressmaker, but it did not suit Daphne’s 
severe taste, and she dismissed the modiste. 
Then she advertised for a dressmaker who 
could cut and fit as well as sew. There were 
several responses, in various styles of pen- 
manship, and with some original spelling, 
and these Daphne sent to the waste basket. 
There was one, however, neatly written and 
in good English, the writer stating that she 
was not a professional seamstress, but had 
had some experience and thought she might 
give satisfaction. The handwriting and the 
language pleased Daphne and she sent for 
the writer. The applicant was a girl on the 
debatable line between twenty and twenty- 
five, modest, well-bred, and though clad in 
ordinary wear her dress fitted so accurately 
that it displayed a well rounded form to ad- 
miration. 

“Well,” said the lady of the house, “I am 
sorry to disappoint you, but I should very 
much prefer to have the dressmaker who 
designed the gown you have on. It is an 
excellent fit and the trimming is in the best 
of taste.” 

“Thank you,” said Hetty Palmer, for that 
was the name of the seamstress, with 2 
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mock curtesy and a merry twinkle in her 
eye. “I am the distinguished dressmaker 
who designed, cut and fitted the dress I 
wear.” 

Miss Daphne laughed, and a bargain was 
soon made. The dressmaker stipulated for 
a recess from service two hours in the after- 
noon, explaining that her grandfather was 
very ill, and tho he had an old woman for an 
attendant required somewhat her care. She 
said that he had but a small annuity which 
expired with his death, and it was her de- 
sire to eke out their income that forced her 
to seek employment. 

Hetty’s term of service began on the fol- 
lowing day, and the dress being donned by 
Daphne was submitted to her inspection. 

“The defect is easily remedied,” she said, 
so far as the fit goes; a small section taken 
from each shoulder, and a line changed in 
the body will bring that all right. The trim- 
ming is very beautiful, but it is the wrong 
thing in the right place. Your dressmaker 
had no eye for the harmony of color. This 
should be stripped off and blue substituted 
instead of crimson.” 

A good deal of the work was done in 
Daphne’s room, but when the sewing ma- 
chine was not in use and the needle brought 
into requisition they would frequently dur- 
ing the day, when Damon was absent, take 
up quarters in the library as the more airy 
room of the two. They were not dislodged 
if there over time, for the brother generally 
carried a book or newspaper into the adjoin- 
ing parlor. 

There came a new visitor to the house 
about two weeks after Hetty’s advent. A 
sailor whom Damon had got out of some 
leave of absence scrape many years before 
always made it a point on his return from 2 
long voyage to bring Willis something curi- 
ous from abroad. These offerings were gen- 
erally rare sea shells with which Daphne 
would ornament the different rooms; but the 
new gift was an ash-colored parrot. Tho 
parrots are not uncommon, this particular 
bird was vouched for as the very first of his 
kind. He was said to be remarkably sweet- 
tempered and to have a faculty of readily 
acquiring words and phrases. On board ship 
he had picked up. some language that was 
more forcible than classical, but Willis was 
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assured that this would vanish before newer 
phrases. The giver was thanked and the 
bird sent home with a new cage. As soon as 
he was accustomed to his residence the door 
of his cage was left open and he was suf- 
fered to go about at his own pleasure. 

Jack, for so he was called, soon developed 
a particular attachment to Hetty, whom he 
followed up stairs and down like a dog, and 
perched upon the highest object in the room 
where she was. He occasionally cried out 
some nautical command, winding up with a 
sepulchral “Huh, huh, huh,” like the laugh of 
a demon in an old-fashioned melodrama. 
Gradually he forgot his nautical vocabulary 
and picked up various sentences that he 
heard about the house, tho he clung to his 
hollow laugh. 

Hetty’s work gave great satisfaction to 
Daphne, who said as much to her brother 
one evening. 

“I don’t know about that,” he rejoined, 
“but you’ve certainly got a very pretty girl 
to work for you. I have noticed her once 
or twice in passing, and inspected her one 
afternoon from the parlor. She is a well- 
bred gentlewoman, tho she does sew for a 
living, and I think she must have a history.” 

“Damon,” said his sister, ‘“ I am surprised. 
You talk as tho you were about to fall in 
love with the sewing girl. Next thing you 
know you'll be proposing.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said her brother, 
reddening under the accusation; “‘ but I sup- 
pose I can admire a pretty woman.” And he 
placed the book he had been reading on the 
library table with some force, at which 
Daphne laughed. 

Willis was accustomed on one night of the 
week at least to visit a club of which he was 
a member; but either forgetting it, or becom- 
ing more of a domestic turn, he spent his 
evenings at home entirely, sitting in the 
parlor within sight of the two women and 
reading his newspaper. It may have come 
about in this wise. Daphne Willis was a 
great reader, that is, she dipped into every 
new book and even some old ones in the li- 
brary; but these readings were fragmentary. 
This little learning had filled her with the 
notion that she was a sort of walking ency- 
clopedia and knew a great deal about every- 
thing. She was fond of displaying this 
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knowledge, and during their work aired it 
for the admiration of her seamstress. Much 
to her own astonishment, and to the amuse- 
ment of her brother, who was an unobserved 
listener, she found that Hetty knew more 
than she did about every subject she 
touched. Damon chuckled a good deal at 
his sister’s evident astonishment, but was 
astonished himself in turn. There was a law 
case just then whose points were commented 
on by the newspapers, and Daphne,’ who, as 
a lawyer’s sister, supposed that legal knowl- 
edge was her stronghold, gave a very de- 
cided opinion, and triumphantly asked 
Hetty what she thought of that? 

The latter hesitated a little but finally 
said: ““I am sorry to differ with you, Miss 
Willis, but if you would look in Coke upon 
Littleton, which I suppose is in the library 
here, you will find that your views violate 
the fundamental principle of law.” Then 
Hetty quoted the language of the author and 
mentioned at what page it would be found. 
Damon glared at the speaker in amazement. 
“Hang it,’ he said. “The girl seems to 
have read by the square foot. But how did 
she happen to dip into Coke?” 

For the first time Damon began to study 
closely the features of Hetty. The lower part 
of the face was almost of a classical mold. 
The rounded chin and the curved mouth with 
the Grecian nose were models; but the upper 
part of the face did not comply with the 
idea of perfect beauty. The eyes, it is true, 
were large and lustrous, but the eyebrows 
were heavy and the forehead was rather 
There was also a pecul- 
the girl talked 


broad and massive. 
iar whenever 
which puzzled Damon. It was perfectly 
familiar to him. He had seen it before 
somehow or somewhere, but how or where 
he could not remember. This added to his 
interest, and riveted his attention on every 
word and movement of the unconscious ob- 
ject of his gaze. 

It was the third day after this episode that 
Hetty came down stairs preparatory to going 
home, looking somewhat treubled. 

“Tt is the most mysterious thing, Miss 
Willis,” she said, “ that I ever knew. I took 
my brooch off when I went upstairs to work, 
and laid it on the dressing table. When IT 
went to get it just now it had disappeared. I 
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searched on the floor, thinking I had knocked 
it off, but could find no trace of it. There 
has been no one in the room but Jack, and T 
know he don’t wear brooches.” 

This brooch, which was a heavy, old-fash- 
ioned one, had attracted Daphne’s attention 
from the first, and she was told by Hetty 
that it was the sole ornament of which she 
was the owner and was valued because it 
had been her great-grandmother’s and had 
descended to her. The two made search in 
the room, but neither they nor the chamber- 
maid, who looked for it the next morning. 
could find any trace of the missing property. 

The incident would have been forgotten 
but for another which occurred two. days 
after. Damon had mechanically while in the 
office shoved in his pocket a roll of receipts 
which were connected with a case for which 
he was counsel, and finding them there when 
he returned home placed them on the library 
table while he went down to dinner. After 
dinner he came into the library where, as 
work was a little hurried, Hetty had come 
for an evening’s service after having been 
home. Damon looked around and examined 
the papers on the table and asked Hetty if 
she had seen anything of a roll there. 

“Ts it anything important, Damon?” asked 
his sister, who had entered the room at that 
moment. 

“ By Jove, I should think it was,” he said. 
continuing his search and dumping the con- 
tents of the waste-basket on the carpet. 
“They are required day after to-morrow in 
court to prove payments by my client which 
were disputed on the other side. I cannot 
see how they could have vanished. If I can’t 
find them we shall have to postpone the 
case. Perhaps,” he continued, ‘‘ Miss Hetty 
here, who seems familiar with Coke and so 
on, could suggest a remedy for the loss.” 

Hetty blushed. “Were the payments 
made by cheque which came back with the 
indorsement of the payee?” she asked. 

The lawyer laughed outright. “I have no 
doubt of it,’”’ he said, “ and I was stupid not 
to think of it. 

Just then Willis was more at home after 
office hours than usual. Thus he saw a great 
deal of Hetty and was evidently interested 
in her. One day a finger ring belonging to 
Daphne strangely disappeared from her 
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dressing bureau. Hetty had seen it lying 
there when she came down stairs to speak 
to Miss Willis, but the latter had forgotten 
until Hetty had left the house for her after- 
noon home visit. Daphne made some bewil- 
dered comments, upon which the parrot re- 
sponded with his usual sepulchral laugh, to 
the great amusement of Damon. 

“That bird,” said the lawyer, “ presumes 
on his freedom, and wanders over the house 
as tho he were in his native woods. I think 
I shall have to fasten him in his cage. What 
do you say to it, Jack?” Jack merely an- 
swered, “Huh, huh, huh.” 

There was a reception during the following 
week to which the brother and sister had 
been invited, and a new dress which Daphne 
was eager to exhibit caused Hetty to work 
longer tides in the evening. The work was 
interlarded with conversation between the 
two women, and to this Willis listened with 
some interest, looking over his book occa- 
sionally and then upon its pages. 

“Of what broken-up family can that girl 
be a member?” he said to himself. “She 
seems to have been either carefully educated 
or thrown into contact with those who were. 
She has read much and retains what she 
reads. What tricks fate plays with people. 
There is a young woman fitted for any social 
position condemned to a life of drudgery.” 

The dress was finished on the day of the 
evening it was to be first used. It was a 
perfect fit and Hetty had volunteered to 
assist Miss Willis in arraying herself for 
the occasion. It was too early for departure 
and Daphne ran down to the library to show 
herself to her brother, Hetty accompanying 
her. She had on her wrist a costly diamond 
bracelet—for Daphne’s taste in the matter 
ran to the savage—and she unclasped and 
clasped it two or three times, looking at it 
admiringly, and then removing it placed it 
on the table. There was a clatter among 
the servants in the rear which reached the 
parlors, and Daphne went into the hall to 
ascertain the cause of the uproar, Damon 
quietly putting himself in the front parlor 
out of reach. Hetty said “Good evening, 
Mr. Willis,” and went out the front door 
on her road home. Daphne came in the room 
glowing. 


“ Damon,” she said, “ we shall have to dis- 
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charge Pervis; he is getting very ill-tem- 
pered. It appears that in locking up the 
silver yesterday evening he found a teaspoon 
missing, and has made all kinds of insinua- 
tions against every one who was in the 
kitchen and dining-room. He had better 
confine himself to his own place or leave.” 

“TI wouldn’t bother myself with their 
troubles,” said Willis. ‘‘ There’s the coach, 
and it’s time to go.” 

Daphne went to look for her bracelet, but 
it had gone. 

“T’m sure I left it here,” she said. 

A hurried search was made, but the orna- 
ment had vanished. 

“There has been no one here but Hetty 
Palmer. She could not have taken it, of 
course, but it is very singular.” 

“Oh, never mind the bracelet,” said her — 
brother impatiently; ‘“ it will turn up.” 

After some more search the couple left for 
the reception. It was not a pleasant even- 
ing for Daphne, because her mind would re- 
vert to the bracelet. As the reception was 
a grand affair with a great deal of jewelry 
and plate around, a detail of a policeman in 
plain clothes in the hall had been had from 
the central office. Daphne had recognized 
him as one usually stationed in the neigh- 
borhood and asked him a question or two. 
His reply startled her. All the way home 
she was silent and thoughtful, but when 
she got in the house she turned to her broth- 
er and said: 

“ Damon, I’ve had the most painful suspi- 
cion aroused and confirmed. I think I know 
the thief of the bracelet, the ring and your 
receipts.” 

“Weil, who is he?” inquired Damon. 

“It is not a he at all. It is Hetty Palmer, 
the dressmaker.” 

“ Be careful of what you say,” replied her 
brother; “you are making a very grave ac- 
cusation. The girl is poor and earns her 
living; but if there ever was a pure, inno- 
cent woman, Hetty Palmer is the one. What 
grounds have you to make such a charge?” 

“Well, sir,” said Daphne, bridling up, 
“you are very chivalrous in championing 
this distressed damsel, but I have been de- 
ceived and so have you. She gives her ad- 
dress as 59 Honsby street, that little alley 
that runs from one street to another about 
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three blocks from here. I asked the police- 
man who was on the beat for a long while 
and only recently released from patrol duty, 
about 59.” 

“Well,” inquired Willis. 

“TI asked him who lived in that flat. He 
said the first floor was occupied by Mr. Be- 
shotty, an Italian artist, the second by the 
O’Rourkes and the third by the Greens. He 
says there never was a Mr. Palmer living in 
that house. If that girl would Jie, Damon, 
she would steal, with all her fine ways.” 

The door bell rang and Hetty entered. 

“I beg pardon, Miss Willis, for running 
around at this time of night; but I got a pre- 
scription for grandfather this afternoon and 
left it in your room. May I go up and get 
it?” 

“Tl obtain it for you,” said Daphne, and 
left the room. 

Willis turned to the girl. ‘‘ Miss Palmer,” 
he said, “I would like to ask you a question. 
What is the name of your grandfather?” 

“Amos Green,” she answered. ‘“ Judge 
Green they call him.” 3 

Willis sprang to his feet in excitement. 

“What are you saying, Miss Palmer?” he 
demanded. “ Judge Green died in the South 
years ago.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the girl. ‘I suppose the 
report of that kind came from the fact that 
he was sick with the fever at the time father 
and mother died of the same. He recovered.” 

“But he had ample means when I knew 
him.” 

“The war swept all that away except a 
small annuity. He has a fatal disease and 
wanted to die here where he was born. He 
has no one but me and I have no one but 
him.” 

The girl burst into tears just as Daphne 
entered with a small packet in her hand. 

“Miss Palmer,” unheeding his sister, “ all 
this luxury with which you see me surround- 
ed, all the fortune which I have made, would 
never have come but for your grandfather. 
I owe everything fo him. Here he has been 
suffering and I knew nothing of it. Why did 
he not let me know, why did you not let me 
know?” 

“My grandfather is proud,’ answered 
Hetty, “and perhaps I have some of his 
pride, too. He told me when I came here 
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that you had read law with him, that you 
were a kind-hearted, good young man, and 
that he loved you very much, but that he 
wouldn’t trouble your life with his. He talks 
so much of you, however, that I have known 
you and Miss Daphne for some time.” 

Daphne stood speechless and handed the 
packet to Hetty without a word. Willis 
offered to accompany the girl home, but she 
declined, saying she was perfectly safe, late 
though the hour was. " 

“Well,” said Daphne, “I am surprised, but 
ain quite satisfied that she has the bracelet. 
Of course, nothing can be done in the matter 
now, but itis plain to me that the temptatiou 
and want have been too much for the girl.” 

“Daphne,” said Willis, ‘‘ we were children 
together, and there never has been a break 
between us, but don’t repeat that, please.” 

The next morning Willis visited Judge 
Green. He found him in a room scantily 
furnished but neatly kept, and marked here 
and there by little articles that betrayed a 
woman’s taste. The old man was seated in 
a large wicker chair, propped up by pillows. 
Willis was shocked by the appearance of his 
old friend. It was not the white hair and 
wrinkles of age that deeply moved him, but 
the pallor and marks of suffering in the 
countenance. The two men grasped hands. 
or rather the younger grasped that of the 
older, and for a moment or two both were 
silent, while Hetty looked on pityingly. 

“My dear old friend,” said Willis, “ why 
did you not let me know of your where- 
abouts? ” 

“Well,” said the Judge, “I didn’t like to 
trouble any one with my ailments, and the 
little joint annuity on the lives of my wife 
and myself, which I hold as survivor, was 
sufficient for our needs. Had I not possessed 
that I should have sent for you, for I know 
your kind heart of old. I am glad to find you 
have prospered. You deserved it, and I pre 
dicted your success. My time is short, but 
I am glad to see you once more.” 

“Do not take such a gloomy view of it.” 
said Willis soothingly. ‘‘ Physicians have 
been mistaken before, and may be so now.” 

“Go in the next room, Hetty, dear,’ said 
the Judge. “I want to say something to 
Damon here.” 

Hetty obeyed, with a half-suppressed sob. 
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** Now,” said the Judge, “I can talk freely. 
I studied medicine for three years before I 
read law, and vacillated some time as to the 
choice of a profession. I know what is the 
matter with me. There is no hope in spite 
of the optimism of my doctor. I won’t bother 
you with technical terms. I have what the 
vulgar call creeping palsy. Hand me that 
box. I'll take one of those pellets.” 

His face contorted with pain, but in a few 
moments the pang passed. The medicine 
had an effect for the time. 

“Tt has reached my heart; that is why I 
sent Hetty out. I am quite prepared to go, 
but Hetty’s future is a sense of anxiety, as 
my annuity dies with me, and there is no 
provision for her.” 

“Do not think of that, old friend. I have 
ample means, and while I have a dollar your 
granddaughter shall be my care. I propose 
with your consent to put myself in a posi- 
tion where I must take care of her.” 

“What—what do you mean?” gasped the 
Judge. 


“T mean that I love your granddaughter 
very dearly. I may mistake, but I believe 
she is not averse to me. At-all events, if 
anything should go wrong with you, I shall 
strive to win her while she is under my sis- 
ter’s protection.” 

The old man smiled and then some more 
conversation was had, when suddenly his 
face contorted with pain again. He mo- 
tioned with his hand and Willis seized the 
box containing the pellets, but it was need- 
less, the head fell back, a sigh followed and 
the breathing stopped. The old Judge was 
dead. 

Willis went to the door of the next room 
and tapped on it. It was opened by Hetty, 
who looked inquiringly. 

“Ts he worse?” she whispered. 

‘Prepare yourself for bad news, Miss 
Palmer,” said Willis gently. 

She knew it all then, uttered no cry, but 
paled and would have fallen had not Willis 
sustained her. She recovered in a moment 
by a strong effort of will, looked on her dead 
grandfather’s face, and then found relief in 
a flood of tears. She did not desire to leave 
the place, but the young man insisted that 
she should go to Daphne in a coach, as she 
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could be of no use there, and he would at- 
tend to all matters. 

After the funeral Hetty remained at Wil- 
lis’s, Daphne, who had really a kind heart, 
doing her best to soothe the grief of the girl 
and leaving her to herself. 

A week passed, and Willis and his sister 
sat together in the library planning for the 
future. Jack, the parrot, was perched on 
the back of a chair, when he caught the eye 
of Daphne. 

“Look at that rascal Jack,” she cried. 
“He has your gold pencil case and he'll 
crush it with his mandibles. I must get it.” 

“Stop,” said her brother, at the same time 
detaining her. ‘“ Let us see what he will do 
with it.” 

The bird dropped the pencil, then took it 
up again and flew directly to the top of a 
large oil painting which hung at an angle 
over the library mantel shelf. He stopped 
a moment and then dropped the pencil be- 
hind the picture. 

“Daylight breaks over me,” said Willis 
exultingly. “This is a sort of ‘maid and 
magpie’ business, only, thank Heaven, there 
is no one to be hanged. Help me to remove 
the candlesticks and bric-a-brac.” 

As soon as the shelf was cleared Willis 
drew the lower part of the frame from the 
wall, and down fell a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of curios. Several old letter envelopes, 
two stumps of cigars from ash holders, a 
pair of scissors, a silver spoon, the missing 
ring and bracelet, and Hetty’s brooch were 
ali in the heap. 

“ Well,” said Daphne, “I am surprised.” 

She ran to the door and called up the stairs 
to Hetty. “ Please come down right now. 
We've something to show you.” 

The girl came languidly down the stairs. 
evincing no interest, but as she entered the 
room and caught sight of the brooch said: 
**My dear old brooch—and the bracelet.” 

The matter was explained to her and 
Daphne said: “ Hetty, do you know I sus- 
pected you of taking the bracelet?” 

“T felt as much,” said Hetty quietly. 

“‘T ask your pardon for the injustice I did 
you, and I deeply regret it.” 

“That is not needed,” returned Hetty. 
“Under the circumstances J should have had 
strong suspicions,” 
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“You are the sweetest tempered and most 
forgiving girl I ever heard of. It will be a 
great thing for you to have such a temper 
when——” 

“When the proper time comes,” said Da- 


THE articles in regard to the navy from 
Mr. Park Benjamin that have appeared in 
THE INDEPENDENT are very interesting and 
equally instructive. Mr. Benjamin has writ- 
ten upon many subjects, but there is one he 
has not touched. That is, the struggle of the 
naval officer who is poor. 

The large majority of naval officers have 
no income except their meager salaries. 
There are a few officers who have inherited 
money or married rich women, but they are 
very few in number and are not subject to 
the struggle under consideration. 

Among the cadets at the Naval Academy 
are always found a few whose parents are 
rich, but they resign soon after graduating, 
and at the Academy, as in the service at 
large, the majority of the cadets are from 
homes that are unable to give financial as- 
sistance to their sons. : 

The salaries,of naval officers in the differ- 
ent grades in all corps range from $1,000 to 
$6,000 a year. The $6,000 salary is for the 
very few oflicers who reach the rank of rear- 
admiral after more than forty-five years’ 
service. Some of them are retired after only 
a few months on the active list of admirals, 
others serve from one to three years before 
retiring. 

There are three kinds of pay for the sea- 
going class of officers on the active list, viz., 
waiting orders, shore duty and sea duty pay. 
Tor the junior officers the difference in the 
three kinds of pay varies from $200 to $350 a 
year. The difference for the senior officers 
varies from $400 to $1,000 a year, the greater 
difference being for the admirals and com- 
modores. In all grades and all corps the 
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non, taking Hetty’s hand, ‘and she honors 
me by becoming Mrs. Willis.” 

“Huh, huh, huh,’ laughed Jack on the li- 
brary table. 


Newark, N. J. 





lowest pay is for waiting orders and the 
highest for sea duty. 

The exigencies of the service are such that 
an officer cannot make as economical ar- 
rangements for his family as one can do in 
civil life on an equal salary. An officer is 
never sure that he can remain as assigned 
for a definite period on shore duty. When 
ordered to a naval station the expense of set- 
tling a home is always more than antici- 
pated. The freight bills surpass all expecta- 
tion and nothing fits the new home that was 
just right for the old one. With those of 
small means it is the unexpected expense 
that is difficult to meet, and the naval officer 
is constantly subjected to that demand. 

Wherever a naval officer may be, whether 
on duty ashore or at sea, or on waiting or- 
ders, the official and social demands upon 
him are such that he cannot escape expenses 
which is is unable to meet without serious 
struggle to keep out of debt, if he has only 
his salary to live upon. 

In foreign navies the officers are allowed, 
when on sea duty, an entertainment fund 
sufficient for official occasions, and foreign 
officers are not obliged, as in our navy, to 
entertain foreign and home officials at their 
own expense. 

In our service the only allowance for the 
officers is one ration for each officer, and 
that is only allowed to those attached to sea- 
going ships. The officers and men have the 
same allowance. By law, whether he be ad- 
miral or midshipman, he is allowed the same 
amount of bread and butter, beef and pota- 
toes, pork and beans, molasses and rice, cof- 
fee, tea and sugar, salt and pepper, mustard, 
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vinegar, dried apples, raisins, &c., as a sailor. 
An officer may commute or draw his ration. 
When commuted he is entitled to 30 cents a 
day, which is 10 cents a meal for his sub- 
sistence. 

On board each ship there are three messes 
for the commissioned officers, viz.: The 
steerage mess, consisting of the junior offi- 
cers; the wardroom mess, for the older offi- 
cers, and the cabin mess, for the captain and 
officers of command rank. In all the messes 
the expense is divided equally among the offi- 
cers, and according to navy regulations each 
officer must pay to the officer who is elected 
caterer of the mess his mess bill monthly in 
advance. If there is an admiral on board, 
he frequently messes alone. Sometimes he 
invites his chief of staff, his secretary and 
the flag lieutenant to mess with him. 

The hospitality extended to the frequent 
caller on board ship in our own ports, and 
the official entertainment at home and 
abroad, is not compulsory. It frequently 
happens that on board ship there are officers 
who cannot afford to spend a dollar except 
for the support of their families. Sometimes 
there are those who are indifferent, and will 
not join in entertaining, consequently the ex- 
pense falls upon those who are willing to 
keep up the reputation for hospitality for 
which our navy has ever been noted. 

Whenever a man-of-war arrives in a for- 
eign port the captain is obliged by regula- 
tions to call upon the officials on shore as 
well as those afloat. In many ports imme- 
diately after these calls the officers are in- 
vited to dine with the officials of the port, 
and should there be men-of-war present, in- 
vitations are also received to dine on board 
the different ships. 

It would be very discourteous for our 
officers to refuse hospitality graciously of- 
fered, and if accepted it is certainly their 
duty to reciprocate, which is always done, 
and in such a way as to redound to their 
credit. 

Sometimes the invitations are so many that 
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return dinners are impossible for want of 
time, and a reception is given to which it is 
not unusual for some to invite themselves, 
and at times they crowd the officers’ guests. 
The uninvited necessarily make the expense 
more than anticipated, but that does not 
prevent a hearty welcome, for the officers’ 
duty at such times is to be sure that the old 
reputation of the service for hospitality does 
not suffer at their hands. 

There are other expenses which the naval 
officer is subjected to that require close fig- 
uring and careful saving in order to keep 
out of debt. Some of them are common to 
those in civil life with equal salaries, others 
bear no comparison, such as the expense of 
civilian clothes. as well as uniforms. The 
education of the children must be met by all, 
but the civilian can generally keep his chil- 
dren without interruption at the schools of 
his choice, while the naval officer must im- 
prove such opportunities as present them- 
selves for education which are near his shore 
duty, with frequent interruption, or be at 
the greater expense of sending the children 
away from home. 

Fortunately for all concerned, the struggle 
of the naval officer who is poor does not 
burst upon him like a white squall, but in- 
creases gradually with his years of experi- 
ence and trial. He does not mind the strug-. 
gle when he is young with hopes of reaching 
the highest rank. It-is when he has the re- 
sponsibility of wife and children that he 
knows what the struggle is. That it contin- 
ues throughout his career there is no ques- 
tion, for when he reaches the highest rank 
and has the biggest pay it often happens 
that the demand for money is greater than 
ever. One could not stand the struggle if he 
was not educated to it. 

Some years ago a bill before Congress to 
decrease naval officers’ salaries was fortu- 
nately killed by a member remarking that 
he had observed that in order to make a 
naval officer it was necessary to catch a boy 
when he was young. 

New Orveans, La. 





THE SAMOAN 


ARMIES. 


BY LLEWELLA PIERCE CHURCHILL. 


(Mrs. Churchill is the wife of the American Ex-Consul-General in Samoa, and returned to this country 


last year.] 


EUROPEAN diplomacy has always some- 
thing to do with the Samoan situation, when- 
ever that situation boils over enough to lift 
that extremely insignificant archipelago into 
public notice far beyond the deserts of a 
petty group of islands, which, if they were 
set down bodily in the smallest of the Great 
Lakes on the Canadian border, would form 
no great obstacle to navigation. But the 
land-hunger of European nations with a 
newly developed appetite for colonies could 
have no effect whatever if it were not for the 
stock of rifles hidden away in Samoa. That 
store of munitions of war is sufficient to 
establish rival camps whenever a difference 
of opinion has arisen among the native 
tribesmen. On the least provocation, par- 
ticularly if the savage politicians have been 
furtively encouraged to expect foreign as- 
sistance, or at least countenance, the arms 
are brought out from their hiding places, 
drums beat, trumpets blare, with the least 
possible delay the Samoan community is 
crowded with hostile armies maneuvering 
for position after their own fashion. 

If it were possible to draw any compari- 
sons between any ordinarily sane community 
and Samoa, these armies might be spoken 
of as the volunteers. Yet to make use of 
that expression only serves to bring out in 
absurd relief the farcical nature of the regu- 
lar army of Samoa. In all the last years of 
the meek and timorous Malietoa Laupepa 
the standing army of his realm consisted of 
three soldiers. However, as one of the uni- 
forms had been riddled by moth and mildew, 
the army was seldom mobilized at more than 
two-thirds of its full strength. In times of 
peace the army passes a sedate and indolent 
life in the combined relations of turnkey and 
bosom friend of the prisoners confined in the 
government jail. What may be the functions 
of the regular army in time of war it is im- 
possible to determine. When there is an up- 
rising the regulars are all three of them lost 
in the larger and noisier mass of the citizen 
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soldiery and do not reappear until the dis- 
turbance has subsided. 

Nine-tenths of the possibility of danger 
and difficulty in the treaty supervision of 
Samoan affairs lies in the fact that there is 
in careful hiding a rifle and somewhat of a 
supply of ammuition for every male Samoan 
who has passed the period of childhood. Just 
so long as this condition exists the Samoan 
situation is a dangerously insecure one, for 
it is within the power of unprincipled ad- 
visers of the native intriguers to bring them 
at any time to the verge of fighting. ‘The 
troubles of Samoa always begin at Apia, 
where the government is established; they 
are decided by battles fought on the island 
of Upolu in the vicinity of Apia, but with a 
mock profession of preserving inviolate the 
neutrality of the white settlement. When 
the time is ripe for trouble it is possible over- 
night to call the whole male population of 
Upolu to arms for one side or the other; and 
within a week reinforcements can be 
brought from the other islands. In the ab- 
sence of anything like a reliable census it is 
quite difficult to arrive at any estimate of 
the numbers of warriors who thus become 
available. As the total population of the 
kingdom can vary little either way from 
35,000, and in consideration of their mode 
of life, it is pretty safe to assign 9,000 as 
the outside limit of the fighting strength of 
theislands. The reports of the first armed col- 
lision of the present outbreak are to the effect 
that Mata’afa’s forces, numbering 5,000, over- 
whelmed the forces of the young Malietoa 
Tanumafili, to the number of but 1,000. From 
this it is evident that the Mata’afa troops 
were able to force the battle before the ar- 
rival of the Savaii contingent, for the maxi- 
mum strength of the Malietoas lies in that 
island which is the hereditary home of the 
family. The seeming disproportion of five 
to one is the ratio preferred by a Samoan 
general who wishes victory; if his army falls 
much short of outnumbering the enemy four 
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or five to one, he dodges and maneuvers in 
the hope of avoiding a-conflict until the 
terms are more like what he wants. 

It is possible to be on terms of familiar in- 
timacy with a Samoan yillage community 
and yet never see a single rifle. But though 
the rifles are cleverly out of sight they are 
none the less carefully accounted for. The 
rifles are owned by each male citizen, but the 
possession is so precious that his ownership 
means a burden of responsibility. He may 
call the rifle his, but he may not use it with- 
out the consent of his chief and the board of 
elders of the town. Every rifle owned by 
the people of any village is set down in the 
record book provided by the village elders 
for that purpose. There against the name 
of the individual is set the number and 
make of his rifle. its condition as to service, 
and the number of cartridges. Once a week, 
on Saturday, which is a general cleaning-up 
day in the petty complexity of native village 
administration, the elders go from house to 
house and inspect the provision for war. 
The rifle is brought out from its snug hiding- 
place in the thatch, or in a deftly hollowed 
timber of the house structure. It is carefully 
checked against its description in the record 
book and its condition observed. If it has 
not been cleaned within the week the owner 
is called to account. If there is a speck of 
rust within or without, the owner must pay 
a fine of never less than a dollar, and which 
rapidly increases in proportion to the enor- 
mity of the offense. He must produce every 
cartridge which is charged up against him. 
There is a rigid rule that no excuse will be 
accepted for a missing cartridge, for there 
is a fine cynicism about the way a Samoan 
recognizes that he and his kind have always 
a very bungling aim when the truth is the 
target. 

If a cartridge is missing the rifle of the 
delinquent - citizen is at once confiscated 
for the public good, a very heavy fine is im- 
posed, and the man is degraded until he can 
manage by some illicit means to secure a 
cartridge to replace the missing one. It must 
be done illicitly, for there is a stringent quar- 
antine imposed on the importation of arms 
and ammunition and it is enforced as strictly 
as it is possible for a mere handful of white 
officials when pitting themselves against the 
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efforts of a whole community to finger the 
contraband. 

Some considerable time before the death of 
Laupepa there was a sudden and scarcely 
explicable war scare which sent the villages 
hunting for their arms and scrambling for 
a position in which they might render efli- 
cient service. It turned out to be a false 
alarm—there was no fighting at that time, 
altho it was with difficulty that the armies 
were prevented from coming into collision. 
That hasty muster served one purpose, how- 
ever, which was not intended by the trader 
who was really at the bottom of the trouble; 
it provided a means of estimating the de- 
gree of preparation of the tribesmen for 
war. As the result of several calculations 
made from what appeared in this remark- 
able muster, it was estimated that there 
must be in Samoan hands at that time, 
which is now two years or so ago, 
about eight thousand. effective rifles. The 
ammunition account was, however, so 
scanty that the Samoans themselves saw 
that they did not have enough to carry them 
over a mere skirmish. Many men had no 
more than a single cartridge, few had as 
much as a box of them. The outside esti- 
mate credited the natives with no more than 
50,000 cartridges, which means only six 
rounds to each rifle. These figures may be 
taken as very fairly representative of ac- 
tual conditions, for it was of vital interest 
to a handful of white men in a savage com- 
munity to discover just what was the capac- 
ity of the savages to do mischief. Samoan 
wars have inflicted death or wounds on very 
few white people so far, but in the late years 
the islanders have not hesitated to say that 
hereafter the white people will have to take 
their chances. At the time of this midnight 
muster on a false alarm there would have 
been no quelling the outbreak if the rebels 
and the government people had only had the 
cartridges. They had all the rifles that could 
be needed, but with six rounds of cartridges 
they knew that such wasteful marksmen as 
they are could accomplish nothing. The fact 
that they are now fighting simply goes to 
show that through some channel they have 
managed to secure a supply of fixed ammu- 
nition. How great that is would be difficult 
to estimate. In the last war of the Mata’afa 
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succession the warriors had at least fifty 
rounds. 

So far as the statement of the law goes, 
powder and shot, and especially fixed ammu- 
nition, may not be brought into Samoa ex- 
cept after an expenditure of red tape that 
would delight the heart of a bureaucrat. In 
the first place it is absolutely prohibited to 
sell or give any of these things to any Pa- 
cific islander. 'Then a white man who wants 
powder must apply to his Consul for permis- 
sion to apply to the President of the Munici- 
pality for a permit to import. At both these 
steps ke must make it perfectly clear that he 
has need of the powder for his own personal 
use, and that it is not for sale. If all is fa- 
vorable he may get a permit to import not 
more than 200 loaded shells for his shotgun 
or their equivalent in powder—fixed ammu- 
nition for rifles and pistols he is forbidden 
to need, much less import. It is altogether a 
very complex system and is_ beautifully 
effective in controlling all such as are honest 
enough to subject themselves to the petty 
rules and regulations which German genius 
of administration has triumphed in estab- 
lishing. But if a man in Apia should be so 
devoid of respect for the law which the Ger- 
man President has made as to be willing to 
smuggle the contraband article, there is no 
particular obstacle in his way. So long as 
the Samoan will do anything if only he can 
get hold of ammunition for his rifle, just so 
long will there be traders on the beach at 
Apia—where, by the way, the standard of 
commercial morality is not of the highest— 
who will seek their interest in meeting the 
demand. Not every tin can with a flaming 
tomato label carries such innocent ware as 
tomatoes, and rifle cartridges have been 
known to pass the custom house in Apia as 
canned peaches. ‘Two years ago the only 
reason why the Samoans kept their hands 
from war was the scarcity of ammunition; 
the fact that they are fighting now shows 
that in the interval a lively illicit trade has 
been carried on. 

The unprincipled trader is.only one means 
of securing the coveted supply of ammuni- 
tion. Another is the constant leakage at the 
monthly visits of the mail boats and inter- 
island steamers. The officers of these ves- 
sels in the Pacific trade are as fine a body of 
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men as is to be found anywhere afloat. Of 
course they have nothing to do with the smug- 
gling and would prevent it if possible. But 
it is too much to expect the same restraint 
on the part of sailors and stewards’ helpers, 
and the black gang generally, when they 
have found out how easy it is to pass a 
cartridge to a native and receive a shilling 
in return. Once in a while a man gets 
caught at this game and a fine is put on him, 
but it never puts a stop to the smuggling 
where the risk of discovery is so slight and 
the profit so great. 

There is yet another avenue which may be 
open to the trade in contraband, and the 
most dangerous of all, for it may be thrown 
wide open at just the time when it is most 
important that the savage islanders receive 
no encouragement in their warlike designs. 
This particular channel passes. entirely 
through German territory, it is conducted by 
the German Firm, and the German Consu- 
late obligingly certifies that it is all right, 
and that is all that the rest of the commu- 
nity is permitted to know. Of course, the 
German Firm is no more permited to deal in 
arms and ammunition than any other trad- 
ing establishment on the beach. But the 
Samoan trade and plantation system is only 
a part of the sum of the business conducted 
in Apia by the firm. Among other things it 
conducts a brisk slave trade to provide labor 
for the plantations. This trade in humanity 
was first made respectable by calling it “ la- 
bor recruiting,’ and was finally prohibited 
wherever British authority reaches in the 
Pacific. No matter how respectably it might 
be called, it could never be made decent. 
But the Germans have a protectorate over a 
part of the Solomon Islands and the Bis- 
marck Archipelago. The savages in those 
islands are not anxious to toil on German 
plantations in Samoa, but their chiefs sell 
them and they must go. The purchase price 
is almost always computed in Mauser rifles, 
for this is a purely German transaction, and 
if they wish to arm the savages in the lands 
out of which they are building their colonial 
empire, they reason that it concerns none 
but Germans. To provide for this branch 
of the trade the German Firm keeps on its 
own premises in Apia a supply of Mausers 
and fixed ammunition sufficient at all times 
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to equip a full regiment of men. These be- 
ing nominally intended for export are entered 
at the Apia custom house in bond. But as 
the Samoan customs revenue system has no 
bonded warehouse the German Firm oblig- 
ingly sets aside one of its own sheds for this 
purpose. The German President then affixes 
to this improvised bonded storé the seal of 
the Customs Department, of which he is cus- 
todian. Next the German Consul affixes the 
seal of his office to the shed and announces 
to his consular colleagues such unchecked 
reckoning of this special deposit of arms as 
he chooses to make. The system is one of 
beautiful simplicity. This enormous stock 
of contraband armsand ammunition is owned 
by the German Firm, it is stored on the prop- 
erty of the German Firm, the Samoan Goy- 
ernment seals it with its own seal of which 
the German President has sole custody at all 
times, the last guarantee is affixed by the 
German Consul. Not even a rat could reach 
this dangerous deposit without giving an 
alarm which the German system would hear, 
yet no one else would know anything about 
it. It might be if Germany should take such 
an interest in any king or rebel as it mani- 
fested for Tamasese in the past that no one 
need be any the wiser if a draft should be 
made on this well-equipped German arsenal. 

There can be no doubt that the danger 
point in Samoa now, as through a stormy 
past, lies in the complete armament of the 
native population. If there were no rifles 
tucked away in the thatch of the Samoan 
huts and no cartridges kept in safe conceal- 
ment the interest of the Samoans in the suc- 
cession to the throne would hardly pass be- 
yond the stage of heated discussion and vo- 
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eal invective. Personal encounters among 
the Samoans are most rare occurrences; they 
are much too cowardly to stand up and fight 
at such close quarters as would be the case if 
they were disarmed and had to fall back on 
their earlier armament of clubs and spears. 

That point has been thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the United States in its concern for 
the administration of Samoan affairs. Not 
once only, but whenever the suggestion be- 
came pertinent in the long course of years 
since Steinberger’s usurpation brought to 
the United States a certain moral responsi- 
bility for Samoa, this country has asked the 
other powers to consider the advisability of 
disarming the Samoans. It was last pro- 
posed after the rebellion of 1893, which 
ended in the surrender and banishment of 
Mata’afa. Then, as always, the proposition 
was opposed, the opposition coming from 
German officials. They provided a number 
of excuses for taking no steps toward a gen- 
eral disarmament; they said that it might 
not be wise, that it might not be practica- 
ble; at any rate, that Germany would not 
consent to taking away the rifles from the 
Samoans. 

The Samoan armies are nothing but mobs 
with rifles, and this is true no matter what 
side they claim to fight for. How they get 
their rifles and ammunition has been ex- 
plained. Without such modern devices a 
Samoan so-called war would amount to 
nothing. What is war when carried on with 
gunpowder, becomes riot when reliance is 
placed in clubs, and it is safe to say that 
three great powers would not worry very 
much over a mere clubbing match of South 
Sea Islanders. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


IF thou art living, in that Devil’s Isle 
Inquisitorial and darkly vile, 

Where human hearts are pitilessly broken ; 
Where treacherous hate seems stronger 
Than either right or law; where grief hath 

spoken 
Its final word and asks but to forget : 
If thou art living, wretched one! live yet 
A little longer! 


Outcast, forsaken, thou art not alone, 
One bides with thee Who shall thy woes atone, 
And France, entangled in her toils of hate, 
Hearkens a voice of warning. 
Martyr and hope of an imperiled State, 
Live yet a little! In the Hast is light— 
A pledge to thee that long tho seem the night, 
There comes the morning! 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF PRESIDENT 
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BY MURAT 


WHEN the war was over the people of the 
Second Ohio District, where Hayes resided, 
elected him a member of the House. He did 
not attempt to open a great career in Con- 
gress, nor seem to expect it or care for it. 
His sense of humor was excited by some of 
the phases of Congressional life. The call 
for documents amused him. -He took kindly 
to the candidacy for Governor that was pro- 
posed, remarking that there were twenty- 
two Congressmen of Ohio, and one Gov- 
ernor. Next was the contest for Presiden- 
tial nomination. He treated my opposition 
(I steadily did not support him) with 
a complacency that was quite jolly. 1 was 
advocating Secretary Bristow, because he 
so vigorously reformed his Department, 
making war upon the whisky rings. Mr. 
Bristow for a while remonstrated with his 


friends for placing him in such a delicate po- 


sition. The fact of the Bristow candidacy 
was used by those who desired to misguide 
President Grant as conclusive that the Sec- 
retary’s reform work was an advertisement 
of himself for the nomination to be made by 
the convention called to be held in Cincin- 
nati. General Hayes was wise enough to 
see that the charices were very much against 
the nomination of Bristow, but that the 
Bristow movement was a diversion from 
Blaine, and might easily be for the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. He treated my antagonism 
with hilarity, saying I could not possibly be 
doing as much for him if I was supporting 
him directly; and so it turned out. The 
strong point for Hayes in the convention was 
that he had been three times elected Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, defeating in succession the 
Democratic leaders, Thurman, Pendleton 
and Allen. 4p 

The management of the Hayes candidacy 
was a model of,discretion, conducted with 
extreme care not to give offense to any one. 
There were Blaine men and Bristow men in 
the Ohio delegation, but they never got an 
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excuse to get away from the Ohio man. The 
Bristow men were fighting Conkling and 
Blaine, who were fiercely against each other. 
Morton and Bristow attempted to lean to- 
ward each other, but the combination failed, 
as neither could transfer his solid strength. 
Conkling was the candidate favored by 
Grant, but his original force was not great, 
and the possible gains small and obscure. 
Blaine’s supporters were sure of sufficient 
strength to nominate, and would have held 
it if it had not been for his faintness in 
chureh at Washington. The Ohio campaign 
of conciliation won. 

It was the Gubernatorial contest of 1875, 
in which Hayes narrowly defeated Allen on 
the sound money question, the attention of 
the country having been fixed upon it in an 
unexampled degree, that particularly told 
for Governor Hayes, and the narrow mar- 
gin by which that remarkable combat was 
won was yielded by the German Republican 
vote, largely influenced by the speeches of 
Carl Schurz, who was a flaming sword on 
the money and credit questions. 

A prosperous uncle of Governor Hayes had 
long held him in high esteem, and named 
him as chief heir of his large estate at Fre- 
mont, Ohio; and during the period between 
the service as Governor for two terms and 
his assuming that office for the third time 
the Governor ceased to be a citizen of 
Cincinnati; but when the long strain regard- 
ing the disputed Presidency was most se- 
vere, and the public feeling keenest, it 
became an evident duty that the Governor 
should assume that he was elected, and at 
least act tentatively. Accordingly, he visited 
his old home to hold a few consultations, 
listen to friends, and test his own conclu- 
sions by comparmg them with the views of 
others. He first had fixed in his mind that 
ii he made up a Cabinet Mr. Evarts was to 
be Secretary of State. The bearing of the 
Governor during this trying time was so 
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thoroughly composed that his friends were 
gratified. Those who had not known him 
well, except as a quiet citizen before the 
war, marked at once the change that the 
camp and the field made in him. He 
was not at once favorably struck by the sug- 
gestion that Schurz should be in the Cabi- 
net, and at last Schurz had to be assured 
that Hayes thought there was something 
nice in civil service reform before he would 
accept the Secretaryship of the Interior. My 
acquaintance with public men East and 
West was so large that I was requested to 
answer questions as to a considerable num- 
ber of distinguished friends, and succeeded 
in giving a good deal of what I thought val- 
uable information. I said, among other 
things, that General Logan, of course, would 
have to be Secretary of War, but there was 
no intention to place him in the Cabinet, be- 
cause he was too strenuous to work smooth- 
ly in such a relation, and there would be a 
foreign mission in which he could have his 
own way if he wanted one. 

The White House in the time of Hayes was 
a very charming home. The life there was 
simple, wholesome and generous. The en- 
tertainments were brilliant, and the dinners 
delightful, but there was no wine, and much 
was said of that, though more in merry jest 
than in serious criticism. Mrs. Hayes was 
not the only lady in the White House who 
discountenanced the wine cup, but she had 
no compromise to make on that subject, and 
President Hayes yielded to home rule in re- 
gard to intoxicants. It was worth while to 
have excluded wine from the table to have 
caused Mr. Evarts’ sparkling joke, that he had 
dined at the White House, “and the water 
flowed like champagne.” This was the saying 
of the Secretary, paired off with the story that 
Washington threw a silver dollar across the 
Potomac at Mt. Vernon—a dollar “ went so 
much further those days.” There was an- 
other skit worthy to go with either, and that 
was the inability of Mr. Evarts to find that 
*“ Western Reserve ” in Ohio people that they 
talked so much about! There was a great 
deal of music in the White House in the 
time of Hayes, and that which is perhaps 
better remembered than anything else is the 
singing of the little daughter of the house, 
Fanny, and General Sherman when they at- 
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tacked the grand old Methodist hymns. Mrs. 
Hayes had the gift of drawing pleasant peo- 
ple about her, and there was as a rule a 
group of American girls, bright, beautiful, 
saucy and modest. the best production of 
this country; and there were no callers who 
had traveled so far as not to know how rare 
and exquisite the fair creatures were. Mrs. 
Hayes wasasa mother to her girl guests, and 
alluring in her arts to make attractive their 
happy vivacity. Her heart was full of good 
will, and her influence in softening away the 
rough places of political life was admirable. 
She had for a time one worry, that she had 
friends even from old Chillicothe, where her 
girlhood was spent, who did not call be- 
cause they had’ doubts about the President’s 
title. Always welcome and always charm- 
ing at the Executive Mansion were the ris- 
ing young Congressman from Ohio. William 
McKinley, and his fair-faced invalid wife. 
He was one of the boys of the glorious 
Twenty-third Regiment, who had carried a 
rifle and used it in the ranks, and knew the 
voice of the old Colonel when it had the lofty 
cry of battle in it. Mrs. Hayes was as fond 
of Mrs. McKinley as of one of her own chil- 
dren, and they wept together over their 
loved and lost little ones. To those in sor- 
row Mrs. Hayes was an angel of comfort, 
her tears of sympathy telling the depth and 
tenderness of her nature. 

President Hayes had three military hero 
favorites besides General Force to whom he 
was devoted with personal affection—Grant, 
Sherman and Crook. I shall name no one 
in his regiment, for that would make it nec- 
essary to call the roll. Of the life of Hayes 
as a soldier—he was a hero of the war be- 
cause he did what he was sure was his duty, 
and his fighting was that of a patriot with- 
out animosity. 

There was during his national administra- 
tion an enormous accession to the common 
stock of good will, andin his large share of re- 
sponsibility for this inestimable growth, the 
spirit of controversy with which he was pur- 
sued to the last, should be dismissed from 
the recollections of men forever. In his cir- 
cumstances, a weak, vain man would have 
struggled incessantly for the vindication of 
a second term, bent every energy to that 
end, put himself in torment with the schem- 
















































































































































































ing and striving politicians, and broken his 
heart over the disappointment. The coun- 
try was helped on the way to priceless peace 
by his serene strength of self-denial. This 
little personal letter informally, but conclu- 
sively, tells the true story: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, 30th Nov., 1879. 
My Drar H. 

I agree—the second choice candidate is apt 
to be formidable. I certainly-mean to be out 
of the list of those who are trying to influence 
the result, and to that end must be on my guard 
when I talk. My notion, however, is that de- 
feat is quite within the range of possibility, and 
that the question of availability must be con- 
sidered. With best wishes, sincerely, 

M. HALSTEAD. R. B. HAYEs. 


The third-term battle was at the date of 
this letter already on, and deeply as the 
President believed in General Grant, stead- 
ily as he felt the pressure of the imperious 
will of Blaine, largely as he was attached 
and indebted to Sherman, he kept the great 
office out of the uproar, was not of those 
“trying to influence the result,’ and in spite 
of the many possibilities of defeat he had 
the gratification of seeing his successor a 
Republican friend and Ohio man, President 
Garfield. The brief letter following con- 
tains a great deal, and is a thoroughly char- 
acteristic Hayes communication: 


Co.umsBus, Onto, 18th Sept., 1876. 
DEAR HALSTEAD. 


We are in a fight that is close—the Solid 
South means to carry it. That is the pivotal 
idea. I am prompted to say this by noticing a 
word or two on the silver question reflecting on 
Garfield. My idea is that we can’t afford to 
furnish ammunition to the United South. Let 
me have a word from you. You are doing the 
right thing in keeping the public mind to the 
vital point. Sincerely, R. B. HAYEs. 

This might be construed to signify by 
polite indirection that I was not sticking as 
close to the vital point as the candidate for 
the Presidency regarded it. Not that I was 
bothering about Garfield’s diversion as to 
the money question, but I was insisting that 
we need not, facing the Solid South, borrow 
any troubles about details of money contro- 
versy; and, as we had won a great sound 
money victory a year before, we might un- 
dertake the greater task of pacification 
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under the enforcement of the amended Con- 
stitution. 

I give the letter following because it is a 
scrap of Hayes in Congress, and shows his 
fine touch very pleasantly: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 22d Feb., 1867. 

DEAR Sir: 

I sent to the postoffice about half an hour ago 
a letter on Col. ’s case, and since 
have read your editorial “The Deadlock,” etc., 
in which you regret to see my name, etc., etc. 
If you had been on the ground I am pretty sure 
your regret would have been spelled “ glad.” 
Nordhoff, of the New York Evening Post, is 
here, and I am having good talks with him. He 
says if he had stayed in New York he would 
have talked as you do, but now he gives it up. 
The matter is now pretty nearly right—take it 
coolly (is that spelled right?) and you will, I 
am confident, come to the same conclusion. 
Sincerely, R. B. HAyYEs. 

There is a flash of “ American humor” 
from the White House in the following that 
is worth giving to the public, as the way our 
Presidents are worn down for want of trips 
is an experience all of them have to endure: 





EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, 6 June, 1879. 
My Dear H. 

I would not have known of the wickedness 
ascribed to you by the World if you had not 
relieved my ignorance, which was bliss. I am 
in excellent health, but a little worn out for 
want of a trip to a fair, a college, or a reunion! 
The expected fusion in Ohio seems to encourage 
the Democrats hereabouts. Sincerely, 

M. HALSTEAD. R. B. HAYEs. 


There is another sort of gleam in this: 
Confidential. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


WASHINGTON, 31 March, 1879. 
My Dear H. 


It almost angers me to see in the Commercial 
that you are shaky on the question of my proba- 
ble action. Now let me assure you that every- 
body here ought to know my soundness on two 
questions. 

1. The right, duty and necessity of National 
protection at National elections. 

2. The duty of the President not to allow 
Congress to usurp his power to share in legisla- 
tion. 

It does not require half the nerve to maintain 
the right side of the latter question that it did 
to stand against the Congressional] claim to the 
appointing power, 
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But I trust all talk of this sort is superfluous. 
Sincerely, R. B. HAyEs, 
Mr. HALSTEAD, Cincinnati. 

The almost anger of President Hayes 
meant an jrritation, and each stroke of his 
pen shows the edge of his temper and the 
seriousness of his intention. 

There is a deep pathos in the following 
from the grove in which the ex-President’s 
irreparable misfortune in the sudden loss 
of his wife darkened the sunset of life: 


SPIEGEL GROVE, 
FREMONT, Ohio, 3rd Aug., 1889. 
My DEAR HALSTEAD. 

I rejoice that you are home again and in 
restored health. You will get advice enough. 
I find the old man’s way is strong with me. Do 
become a shirk. You once told me to keep 
away from my inkstand. It was sound. For 
another reason I must tell you to take back 
your Own meu...ne—keep away from your ink- 
stand. The last six. weeks with me seem like 
many years! Excuse me. Sincerely, 

RUTHERFORD B. HAYEs. 
M. HALSTEAD, Cincinnati. 

P. S.—I received your kind letter. All thanks. 

In reply to the above I stated that I could 
not keep away from my inkstand, for my 
occupation was that of a public writer, and 
I must stick to it; that there was some gos- 
sip in the journals, a way editors have of 
chaffing by making impossible nominations 
of each other for office. I received at once 
this reply to my explanation: 

SPIEGEL GROVE, 10 Aug., 1889. 
My Dear H. 

You are right. It is always so. The man 
who borrows or steals another’s goou phrase or 
idea is apt to get in the soup with it. The dim 
notion I had was that the Senatorship being 
the chance and the aim, it would be well for you 
not to put yourself in a false position by pad- 
dling away from it—refusing it or seeming to. 
But I see you were in no danger. Your treat- 
ment of it was exactly the thing. So I agree 
with you—you must keep on slinging ink as 
usual. The man who leaves his own proper 
place for the sake of office, ‘‘ sometimes, almost 
always” don’t get it. Success to you, or rather 
success to the rest of us—success to all good pol- 
itics. The plutocratic government ought to get 
a knock on the head. Sincerely 

RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 
M. HatsteapD, Cincinnati. 


The “ good phrase’? was my warning to 
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him to keep away from ink. His own phrase, 

@f which he took no account, of one “ pad- 
dling away” from a nomination there was 
no danger of getting, is a better one than 
mine and will keep and go. 

Spiegel Grove is an unspoiled native forest 
of about forty acres, surrounding a com- 
modious but plain house, with deep porches, 
the parlor, sitting-room, library and dining- 
room opening into a general hall. The walls 
are adorned with paintings of President and 
Mrs. Hayes, superbly well done, an espe- 
cially striking three-quarter length of the 
General as he was in the field, and another 
of him as President; and Mrs. Hayes beams 
from lofty frames with the smile that wel- 
comed friends to her home. The library is 
crowded with books, and stored with papers 
that are rich in history. In his latest years 
the General put his house in order for the 
inevitable, and the public ought to have an 
interest in the preservation of the work 80 
conscientiously accomplished. 

The Western States especially have suf- 
fered from losses of historic material by the 
fires that have consumed the residences of 
the men who made history, and whose corre- 
spondence that perished in the flames should 
have been preserved without regard to cost 
or care. 

On the twentieth anniversary of the day 
when President Hayes presided in his 
grove over the reunion of his regiment, there 
was another reunion presided over by an- 
other President, himself of the same regi- 
ment, in the same grove; and on the eve of 
this dramatic day the daughter of President 
Hayes was married, wearing precious gifts 
of her father’s comrades, and among the 
guests were the President and Mrs. McKin- 
ley, whose presence was testimony of love 
that abides, traditions that are cherished 
and history that will live. 

Looking out from the shadows of the 
house, under the old trees, or walking in the 
seclusion of the paths, where the vines 
climb the oaks, the strong man, his work 
done, waited and was weary, until the faith- 
ful heart that had beaten high in battle 
grew faint and failed, as the western light 
became golden, and then the white stars 
watched until morning. 

New York City 
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MR. ROPES’ HISTORY OF TIIE 
CIVIL WAR.* 

Mr. Ropes holds a well established and 
recognized position as a military critic. His 
volume on “ The: Campaign of Waterloo” is 
not only the latest important work on that 
great episode in modern history, but it is 
standard on the subject among all that has 
been written. Of the Civil War in this coun- 
try he has been a close student, to whom 
we owe our excellent volume, “The Army 
Under Pope” and a second of larger scope 
and more general importance, the first in the 
series which is carried forward in the pres- 
ent volume and is to recite, when completed. 
the entire Story of the Civil War. That vol- 
ume awakened the highest expectations. It 
was a narrative of events to the opening of 
the campaigns of 1862 and brought to the 
unravelling of this confused and otherwise 
ditficult period a golden candor, a firm crit- 
ical method and an 


adequate knowledge 


which were at once recognized and gave the 
book the position it has held as the most ac- 


curate, thorough and interesting volume yet 
published on the subject. 
The volume now before us, the second iu 
the series, fully sustains the judgment pro- 
nounced on the first. It continues the his. 
tory, or, as the author prefers to call it, “‘ the 
story,” of the campaigns of 1862. It is pub- 
lished with an outfit of thirteen maps which, 
tho not as full in detail as they might be, 
and not giving the changes of position at 
different stages of the combat, are an equip- 
ment which provides the reader with the 
means of following the movements, verify- 
ing the history and forming a judgment of 
his own as to the author’s comments. The 
critical apparatus on which the volume is 
based, and which is most admirably and con- 
scientiously referred to from page to page 
all through the volume, is extraordinary for 





*The Story of the Civil War. A Concise Account 
of the War in the United States of America Between 
1861 and 1865. Part II: The Campaigns of 1862. By 
John Codman Ropes, LL.D. author of ‘The Army 
Under Pope,” *‘The Campaign of Waterloo,” etc. 
(@. P. Putnam’s Sons. Vol. II. 8vo. $2.50.) 
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its completeness and fullness, as well as for 
its authoritative character. All this means 
that Mr. Ropes has gone to the best sources 
for his material and that he has used that 
material in a way which enables the reader 
to follow him with the highest intelligence 
and even examine his authorities. 

The reader will not get far in either of 
these volumes without finding that he is in 
the hands of an author who, whatever his 
private prejudices and convictions may be 
as to the struggle he describes or the actors 
in it, permits them to have no effect on the 
history he is writing, and that nothing 
weighs with him but the well ascertained 
facts in the case. 

The present volume takes up the story at 
the opening of the Fort Donelson and Shiloh 
campaign. It is a painful history of incom- 
petent leadership, able commanders in sub- 
ordinate places, and the men who were after- 
ward to lead the Federal armies-to victory 
learning their lessons at a frightful cost to 
the country. The greatest blunderer in all 
the field seems to have been Halleck. The 
further we follow him through Mr. Ropes’ 
chapters the worse he becomes and the more 
disastrous his mistakes. General Grant rose 
rapidly to his responsibilities. What would 
have been his fate at Fort Donelson without 
Commodore Foote and his gunboats it may 
be difficult to say, and no one who reads 
carefully Mr. Ropes’ account of Shiloh Will 
doubt that there lay a tremendous difference 
between the Grant who was caught napping 
at Pittsburg Landing and the Grant who 
drove the Confederates from Lookout Moun- 
tain and forced Lee back into Richmond. 
But General Halleck never rose. He never 
learned anything. What he was at the open- 
ing of the Shiloh campaign he was after- 
ward as General-in-Chief at Washington—a 
military pedant, who knew everything about 
war, except the one thing that needed most 
to be done at the time. 

Mr. Ropes’ opinion of Buell at this time 
and all through the Shiloh campaign is, in 











our opinion, none too high. That he was the 
best equipped commander then in sight in 
the Western field is true. In saying this we 
do not bring him into comparison with Gen. 
Cc. F. Smith, whose death this year, 1862, 
was one of the great losses of the war, com- 
parable only with that of Reynolds on the 
eve of Gettysburg, or possibly of McPher- 
son. Such commanders as Thomas and 
Schofield had not yet been developed, and 
Sherman hardly knew himself at this time, 
and, moreover, he was discounted in those 
days for-the perfectly sane estimate he had 
had the sense and courage to express as to 
the number of men required to hold Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Mr. Ropes does Gen- 
eral Grant, however, full justice. What he 
says of him at this time is significant, com- 
ing from so strict a critic, and deserves men- 
tion (p. 35): 


“ General Grant was naturally the hero of the 
hour, and this he deserved to be. His course 
throughout this whole expedition shows him 
to have been every way equal to his task. He 
did all that could be done at Fort Henry; the 
retreat of the main body of the Confederates 
to Fort Donelson could not have been prevented. 
Ile moved to Fort Donelson as soon as the fleet 
was ready to co-operate; and once there, with a 
discretion which on similar occasions afterward 
he did not always show, he did not waste the 
strength of his troops by assaulting the un- 
broken and well-manned fortifications of his an- 
tagonists. He had good cause to rely on the 
gunboats to render the fort untenable, and he 
kept his troops: in their lines. His absence 
from the conflict of the 15th was no fault of his. 
On his return, he had reason enough to be de- 
pressed, but he concealed his feelings from his 
men. He, moreover, did precisely what he ought 
to have done in the circumstances. He 
could have done no more.” 


As to the situation after the capture of 
Fort Dovelson, McClellan, to his credit, saw 
exactly the significance of the event and 
what was to be done, and was for the active 
pursuit of Johnston, on the theory that the 
Confederate hold on the Mississippi had 
how become precarious. As usual, all these 
representations fell dead on Halleck (p. 48): 

“ Halleck, on the contrary, entirely miscon- 


ceived the military situation. He was abso- 
lutely blind to the ruinous consequences which 
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the disaster of Donelson entailed on the Con- 
federates. It is not easy to follow the 
movements of General Halleck’s mind during 
the days which succeeded the fall of Donelson.” 


The next great move in the game of war 
brings us to Shiloh. We cannot follow our 
author into the details of these critical two 
days. His first point is that none of the 
Federal commanders had an inkling of the 
danger threatening the army, General Hal- 
leck least of all. Buell alone seems to have 
had any apprehensions, and his anxieties 
had been largely allayed by General Halleck. 
Mr. Ropes says (p. 65): 


“ No intimation from Halleck of the desirabil- 
ity of uniting with the force under Grant at the 
earliest possible moment had been made _ to 
Buell, for the excellent reason that Halleck him- 
self was not concerned about Grant’s situation 
and did not imagine him to be in danger.” 


Not until Buell reached Columbia did he 
even know that Grant was on the west of 
the Tennessee. He supposed him to be at 
Savannah, where Halleck assured him he 
was, and in a very strong position, instead 
of being in the very jaws of a perilous trap. 
April 5th, the day before the attack, Grant 
told General Ammen there would be no fight 
short of Corinth. The same day Sherman 
wrote Grant: “I do not apprehend anything 
like an attack on our position.” The next 
day, April 6th, about seven a. m., Johnston 
fell-on the Union army and found, in Mr. 
Ropes’ words, that it ‘was not in the least 
prepared to receive battle—it was not even 
in order of battle.” 

We shall leave our readers to follow Mr. 
Ropes through his analysis of the confused 
battle. He asserts that the peculiarity of 
the action was the same which distinguished 
Inkerman in the Crimean War, that the dis 
connected portions of the army were at no 
time united in one line or plan of battle; that 
each body of troops made the best defense 
it could on the ground where it stood. Per- 
haps after Johnston’s attack no combination 
of the separate forces could be made, and 
Grant did the best that was possible in leav- 
ing all, as he did, to his division command- 
ers. But this does not excuse the fatal omis- 
sions of the previous day, which Mr. Ropes 
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brings forward with his usual clear but con- 
vincing calmness. 

At about 10 a.m. General Grant was on 
the field of battle and saw it in such a con- 
dition that he sent off an urgent appeal to 
Buell for the help which, by no fault of that 
commander, arrived late but still in time to 
meet the sore need of the day—a day which, 
as Mr. Ropes does not hesitate to say, Gen- 
eral Grant then regarded as otherwise lost, 
and, in the words he quotes from him, “ pos- 
sibly save the day to us.” 

In discussing the various eventualities of 
the action, he does not tell us what would 
have happened had not Buell’s first regi- 
ments arrived about five o’clock and put 
themselves in line of battle. From that mo- 
ment, however, he believes the day was lost 
to the Confederates and that Bragg, who 
had succeeded Johnston, was so far right in 
calling off his troops. Nor does he believe 
that Johnston’s death made any difference 
in the result. All depended upon the Con- 
federates attacking Grant at the Landing 
before Buell had got his men across the river 
and on the field of battle. There is, as Mr. 
Ropes abundantly shows, nothing to make 
us believe that Prentiss and Wallace could 
have been gotten out of the way any sooner 
if Johnston had lived to lead the movement. 

The mistakes in this action were not, how- 
ever, all op the Federal side. As in every 
great and complex battle we know anything 
about, Napoleon’s as well as Grant’s, they 
were pretty evenly distributed. Why the 
Confederate army was not pushed is another 
and more serious question which Mr. Ropes 
can only charge to incapacity. He says: 


“No better opportunity than this was pre- 
sented to a Federal general during the war. 
Bragg, the morning after the battle, reported to 
Beauregard that his troops were ‘utterly dis- 
organized and demoralized,’ that the road was 
‘almost impassable,’ that the ‘ artillery was be- 
ing left all along the road.’ Breckinridge wrote 
that evening to Bragg: ‘My troops are worn 
out, and I do not think can be depended on after 
the first volley.’ ”’ 


But “Grant did not act at all. He utterly 
failed to seize the opportunity.” 

This is severe criticism, and it may be that 
when all things are considered it is open to 
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the charge of trying Grant by a standard of 
soldierhood which it was not at all fair to 
apply to him at that stage of his develop- 
ment. He had at this time the smallest ex- 
perience in military responsibility, still less 
in actual war, least of all in the tremendous 
responsibilities of a large command. Still. 
Mr. Ropes is right in applying the highest 
standard. The nation ought to have had on 
that field a commander who was trained and 
disciplined to its responsibilities, and it is 
well for us to learn, even at this late day, 
what it cost us to train up our generals in 
the way we did. 

There is, however, another side to this 
matter, and Mr. Ropes, in his next chapter, 
on the Peninsular campaign under General 
McClellan, introduces us to it. We have no 
room for extended remarks on this chapter 
nor on the five which follow it. They are all 
kept up to the same high standard of mili- 
tary criticism which has been noted in the 
earlier chapters. The general conclusions as 
to the results of the year are given in the 
summary of “ General Observations ” which 
form the seventh chapter. They are in gen- 
eral that the great opportunities of the mili- 
tary situation of the opening year had been 
thrown away by the Federal commanders 
and that the situation at the end of the year 
was “far more favorable for the Southern 
Confederacy than any one could have pre- 
dicted at the beginning of the year.” 

Mr. Ropes does not shrink from fixing re- 
sponsibility where he believes it belongs. 
He writes (p. 473): : 


“ Twice during the year might the Confederate 
army of the West have been attacked under ex- 
ceptionally favorable circumstances by a much 
more powerful force, but Grant after Shiloh 
and Halleck after Corinth threw away their 
chances. No similar opportunities were offered 
to Buell or to Rosecrans. In the East, 
by the interference ot President Lincoln and 
Secretary Stanton with McClellan’s plan of 
uniting the force under McDowell to the army 
near Richmond in the latter part of May, the 
best chance of success offered in the course of 
the Peninsular campaign was thrown away; 
while McClellan by not attacking Lee at Sharps- 
burg failed to improve the most promising op- 
portunity for destroying the army of Northern 
Virginia.” 
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SPAIN IN ITS GREATNESS AND Decay (1479- 
1788). By Martin A. 8S: Hume. With 
an Introduction by Edward Armstrong, 
Fellow of Queen’s, Oxford, Author of “ Eliz- 
abeth Farnese,” ete. (Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.) 


This is the eighth volume of Mr. Prothero’s 
Cambridge Historical Series. Mr. Martin, the 
special editor of the volume, has made himself 
known by good work as Editor of the “ Calendars 
of Spanish State Papers,” and author of “The 
Year After the Armada” and “ Philip II.” The 
present volume is the outcome of the attempt 
to write the entire history of Europe from about 
the end of the fifteenth century down to the 
present time in a series of compact volumes, 
which should not be too brief for adequate de- 
velopment of the history, and not too full to 
come within reach of general readers anxious to 
understand the nature of existing political con- 
ditions in their relation to the past. Mr. 
Hume’s work comes down to the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. 
acter and general critical position can be very 
closely gathered from this passage (p. 4) : 

“The history of Spain is therefore the tragic 
result of an embarrassing wealth of alternative 
possibilities. It was impossible that a country 
with no common feeling or constitutional unity 
between its principal sections, containing an alien 
race fundamentally opposed in faith and customs, 
herself sparsely populated, her material resources 
undeveloped, should permanently succeed in all 
the tasks imposed on her by nature or ambi- 
tion. That she sank after a century and a half 
of greatness need excite no wonder. Marvelous 
rather was the tenacity which held its grip so 
long.” 





Lt Livres DU GOUVERNEMENT DES Rois. A 
XIT(th Century French Version of Egidio 
Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum, 
Now First Published from the Kerr MS., 
Together with Introduction and Notes and 
Full-Page Fac-simile. By Samuel Paul 
Molenaer, A.M., Ph.D., Instructor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.00.) 


This work appeals to all students of medieval 
education and politics. It comes into compari- 
son with Aristotle’s Politics on the one hand, 
with Dante’s De Monachio and Machiavelli’s 
Prince (Il Principe) on the other. The 
text of the present edition is that of the manu- 
script copy in this city from Mr. John E. Kerr, 
Jr.’s, unique collection. The original was in 
Latin, but the French of this version shows that 
it was translated at a very early date, Egidio, the 
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author, was probably descended from the noble 
Italian family of Colonna, and born in 1247. 
He entered the Augustinian convent of Santa 
Maria del Popolo in Rome. He was a pupil of 
Thomas Aquinas for thirteen years, and was 
ranked by some hardly inferior to the great 
Doctor. He was appointed by Philip III tutor 
to his son Philip the Fair, for whom the present 
treatise, De Regimine Principum, was prepared, 
as Telemaque was at a later period prepared 
for another of the royal princes of France. The 
treatise is one of very great interest in itself, 
and as a reflection of medieval ideas on the 
greatest of all subjects. In tone and temper it 
is broad and gentle. It presents the highest 
ideal for the training of princes and of their 
responsibility, but the great thing isethe intro- 
duction to the medieval theory and method of 
education, of family life, of table manners, of 
sexual relations, of husband and wife. The edi- 
tor has provided a full English analysis as a 
Table of Contents. The French of the present 
translation is medieval and shows a strong 
Picard coloring. The political theory of the 
book, while appreciative enough of represent- 
ative forms, is by conviction and preference 
monarchical; still it is the theory of monarchical 
right founded on justice and a moral rather 
than a purely hereditary basis. 





THE “MAINE:” AN ACCOUNT OF HER DESTRUC- 
TION IN HAVANA Harsor. The Personal 
Narrative of Capt. Charles D. Sigsbce, 
U. 8S. N. (The Century Co. $1.50.) 

This volume is published with all the thor- 
oughness and finish of mechanical execution for 
which the publishers are now famous. As to 
its literary presentation of the case, most of our 
readers are~already familiar with the substance 
of it as presented in the Century. It is charac 
terized with Captain Sigsbee’s judicial fairness, 
self-control and complete command of all the 
circumstances of the case. Under conditions of 
the greatest provocation he does not go one step 
beyond the evidence, but he presents that ar- 
ranged in the clearest and most unanswerable 
form, to show what is now everywhere out of 
Spain, and possibly to some extent even there, - 
the general belief that the “Maine” was de- 
stroyed by a mine exploded underneath her keel. 
The present volume contains a number of appen- 
dices which add to its completeness as a demon- 
stration of the American case. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent. The lit- 
erature of the war and our expanding posses- 
sions has a further and very intelligent addition 
made to it in THE Porto Rico or To-Day, Pen 
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Pictures of the People and the Country. By 
Albert Gardner Robinson. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50.) This book is based on a series 
of letters which the author contributed to The - 
Evening Post last summer and autumn. They 
have been revised and amplified and present a 
carefully studied survey of the condition of the 
people in Porto Rico and of the commercial pos- 
sibilities and openings which invite the attention 
of American business men. THE TRANS- 
FORMATION OF Hawall. How American Mis- 
sionaries Gave a Christian Nation to the World. 
Bu Belle M. Brain. «(Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.00.) Some of the material in this 
volume has already been published in The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World and Forward. It is a 
story of what came out of missionary work in 
the Sandwich Islands “told for young people.” 
It brings out the strong points in the history and 
presents them in a vivid and very inspiring way. 
The illustrations add much to the effectiveness 
of the book. 








NEW MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


By THE Way Asout Musicians. By Wii- 
liam Foster Apthorp. (Copeland & Day, Bos- 
ton.) The two neat little volumes with the 
informal title quoted are the most recent 
contribution by the well-known critic of The 
Boston Transcript to the musical library. They 
are suggestive and enjoyable, page by page. 
They reprint a good deal of that brief, useful 
and pleasing matter which their author has 
given during many seasons to the pages of the 
* program-books ” of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, in the “ Entr’acte” department. In 
running through them one recognizes many of 
the short “editorials” (so to style them) on 
broad musical questions, the pithy reflections, 
the unworn anetdotes of musicians,-the humor- 
ous observation of music as an art and as a pro- 
fession. which Mr. Apthorp does well to offer 
here to a wider clientage even than the Boston 
Orchestra and its tours can create for a pro- 
gram-editor. In the way of memorabilia, the 
“Reminiscences of Boston Thirty Years Ago” 
are of curious interest. Mr. Apthorp makes one 
error of method nevertheless: the paragraphs 
entitled ‘‘ Gleanings from the Court Library in 
Utopia” gain nothing by being as ponderously 
styled, and by their pedantic pseudo-authorship ; 
genial as they often prove to be. 


SYMPHONIES AND THEIR MEANING. By Philip 
H. Goepp. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $2.00.) Mr. Goepp’s 
volume, most tastefully dressed, includes a series 
of studies of the familiar masterworks of the 
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greater symphonists, from Haydn to Brahms. 
The discussions are the work of a reverent. 
thoughtful and studious analyst, whose aim is to 
avoid the “ cut and dried,” the mere anatomical, 
ripping-up of a great score. He desires, instead, 
to lead the concert-hearer and any other readers 
toward emotional interpretations of symphonies. 
on one line of divination or another. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Goepp’s literary manner inclines to- 
ward vagueness, and a factitious, ornate diction. 


In endéavoring-—it is a praiseworthy endeavor © 


—to keep us clear of familiar misinterpretations 
of the emotional content of a symphony, he often 
cuts one off any firm “inner meanings” at all; 
even from those most accepted. There is too 
much musical agnosticism, so to say, in his atti- 
tude toward earlier interpreters than himself. 
Unconsciously or consciously, he would have us 
reject premises in the past for his own newer 
and less demonstrable and playing more on our 
imaginations. In the dismissing of biographic 
and personal matter, so usual in such books, 
Mr. Goepp is wise; but a note in small type, 
prefixed to the various chapters, or a brief bib- 
liography in each case, would be well for the 
musical layman’s guidance. 


GREAT COMPOSERS AND THEIR WorK.  [Ilus- 
trated. By Louis C. Elson. (Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.50.) Mr. Elson has made a 
terse, briskly written little review of the growth 
of the art of music, in form and message, from 
its medieval dawning and its halting develop- 
ments up to the present ripe period. He has 
the faculty of leading his readers with lucid 
guidance from Guido and Hucbaldus to Massenet 
and Squambate. The author follows the usuai 
method of such informal and agreeable hand- 
books; abiding by the procession of the greater 
composers and their immediate influences in ad- 
justing his chapter divisions. The book will be 
of service and pleasure to the average amateur 
of music, needing to keep his ideas clear and to 
learn more than most opera-goers and concert- 
goers know really well of music’s greatest work- 
men. In the last page Mr. Elson ventures on a 
bit of prediction which we believe sound. He 
says: “From the study of the past one can in 
some degree prophesy the future. After becom- 
ing exhausted in pursuing the Wagnerian will- 
o’-the-wisp, the great composers will return to 
a more melodic, a more symmetrical basis. They 
will not recede from the wonderful orchestration 
which Wagner, Berlioz, Richard Strauss and 
others have established; but they will combine 
with it something of the purer classical school, 
so that while the composer of the future may 
possess the passion of the present school, he 
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will also combine with it something of the limpid 
purity and melody of a Mozart, the figure-treat- 
ment of a Beethoven and the contrapuntal ease 
of a Bach.” This is an intelligent and, we be- 
lieve, secure outlook on the musical future, in 
which the next generation will rejoice and be 
glad. 


Famous SINGERS oF To-Day AND YESTER- 
DAY. Illustrated. By Henry C. Lahee. (Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.) For a good 
while there has been a place for such a book 
as this one by Mr. Lahee—which, by the way, is 
a twin volume in dress with the one by Mr. El- 
son, above mentioned. We had numerous, nay, 
innumerable, handy-references on the history of 
music and the biographies of the composers. Oi 
the chain of great singers, of their relations to 
diverse periods of music and to the works of com- 
posers, of their careers on particular stages, and 
of their personalities, no special and large com- 
pendium is yet published. Such facts must be 
gleaned from an expert use of dictionaries. Mr. 
Lahee reviews the world’s more authoritative 
and distinguished artists in opera and concert 
from the establishment of Italian opera till to- 
day ; wisely taking Margherita de I‘Epine, Mrs. 
Tofts, the hapless Anastasia Robinson and the 
Handelian “first women” and “first men” 
(most of the latter not justifying the title) as 
his starting-point. The careers, the personali- 
ties and the (especially) vocal characteristics 
are briskly, attractively and helpfully combined 
in Mr. Lahee’s pages. But we do not like to 
find a good many errata and other slips in Mr. 
Lahee’s annals. He should point out, and he 
does not, that the earlier great male singers 
were sopranisti. Farinelli was not a tenor, nor 
was Nicolini, nor Pacchierotti, nor Senesino, and 
soon. In the interesting and remarkably pains- 
taking “ Chronological Table of Famous Sing- 
ers,” between 1610 and 1892, which concludes 
the book, we do not find Johanna Wagner, Frez- 
zolini, Cruvelli, Teresa Singer (the greatest 
Aida), Ben Davies, and several others of high 
name. Moreover, the author should have read 
his proofs more sharp-eyed. Witness “ Piccini ” 
and his opera “Dodon,” “Casena” for Caserta, 
“ Astrofiammente,” ‘‘ Brunhilde,” and so on. The 
sketches of Lilli Lehmann, of Sembrich and of 
M. Plancon are hardly in proportion to the mer- 
its of those artists. Verdi’s “ Otello” was not 
even in Verdi’s mind as early as “ 1871,” when 
Mr. Lahee credits Tamberlik, Faure and Nilsson 
with participating in a performance of it! 
* Otello” was produced in February, 1887, and 
the singers named had no more to do with its 
premiére than had President Cleveland. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


IN PALESTINE, AND OTHER PoEMS. By Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder. (The Century Co.) A 
high, sweet spirit and a faith in the simplicity 
of art mark Mr. Gilder’s poetry. Great pas- 
sion is quite absent from it, and instead we 
have tenderness, refinement, a feeling for the 
spiritual and ideal and a restraint that is some- 
times injurious to expression, but always on the 
side of legitimate form. The first division of 
the present volume contains, besides “In Pales- 
tine,” a number of pieces on subjects connected 
with the Holy Land and the life of Christ. In 
the second division are pieces devoted to art 
and its praises. Part third has mostly poems 
addressed to distinguished persons, or upon 
their recent achievements, while part fourth is 
more miscellaneous in its contents. Mr. Gilder 
shows no falling off in his delicate refinement of 
craftsmanship. Some of these poems are of 
his very best. ‘The Poet’s' Day,” a beautiful 
sketch, is spoiled in the last line by the unpleas- 
ant phrase, “musicked words.’————Sones 
FRoM Pucer Sea. By Herbert Bashford. 
(San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Co.) A 
bevy of songbirds has taken possession of the 
Pacific Slope. The latest voice to make itself 
distinctly heard is that of Mr. Herbert Bash- 
ford, who is, we believe, the State Librarian at 
Olympia, Wash. Readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT already know the quality of his poetry as 
it has appeared in these pages. He has a 
ready fancy, the artist’s directness of stroke 
and a charming facility, of phrasing, as when 
he sees 





“A cataract plunge o'er the distant steep 
And fiutter like a ribbon in the wind.” 
Or, 
“Upon the crest of yonder hight, 
Each tail, dead cedar, slim and white, 
Is but a lifted lance of light.” 

The little book is full of genuinely Western 
pictures set in the fittest and simplest form of 
expression. LABOR AND THE ANGEL. By 
Duncan Campbell Scott. (Boston: Copeland 
& Day. $1.25.) There is such a thing as fine 
art that is overflowing with the artist’s self- 
consciousness. We do not mean mere lyrical 
impulse running beyond all bounds, but rather 
the deliberate sort of self-consciousness which 
sets about to do something quite novel, quite 
the artist’s own. Mr. Scott gives an impression 
of this studied effort-to do what has never been 
done before in his opening poem, “ Labor and 
the Angel.” His rimes are so irregular and 
scattered that each one, instead of being a 
pleasurable surprise, is a shock not at all agree- 
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able. A formless poem is nd poem at all, and 
Mr. Scott will have to find this out. But not 
all of his pieces are subject to our criticism. 
Many of them are delightful, many thoughtful, 
many brimming with tenderness and sweetness. 
He is a poet of observation, and in his rimes he 
makes wise and searching remarks. Sometimes 
his music is more than mere melody, it strikes 
into the soul with a strain like a universal 
voice, as if during a moment when the singer 
has forgotten his art and lets himself loose. 

PoEMS. By Philip Henry Savage. (Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day. $1.25.) Altogether 
bright, fragrant, refreshing, are these poems. 
Mr. Savage is a bird of the morning, cheerful 
and songful, finding little to break the current 
of his gladness. He is not, however, like the 
bird which sings the same little lay over and 
over; he skips from one subject to another with 
warying meters, finding a fresh conceit ready for 
him in every phase of life, landscape and weath- 
er. He turns an epigram well, curtly voices a 
thrill of sensuous freshness and gives a faultless 
Greek turn to a simple recognition of joyous 
existence. It is slender song, with but gauze 
wings, or, changing the figure, it is very light 
wine, sparkling but not heady—just a faint and 
elusive, yet undoubfedly genuine, dash of the 
old Parnassian tipple. But why—and we ask 
for the sake of song—why will a true poet in- 
sist upon a verse like— 


*“ Antiphonal to the sweet thrush,” 
or like— 


“When the rose and hawthorn draws.” 


The offense to grammar in this last line is not 
“a slip of the tongue, for “draws” rimes with 
“‘haws” in the succeeding line. IMPRES- 
sions. A Book of Verse. By Lilla Cabot 
Perry. (Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.25.) 
"These poems are marked by a prevailing epi- 
#grammatic turn of the pen, and by a minor cast 
of reflection which gives most of the best pieces 
a tinge of bitterness -or dissatisfaction. Some 
of them, however, are genuine oaten flute 
strains blown for very love of life. All are 
more or less distinguished by individuality of 
style and by a diction at once correct, clear and 
vigorously poetic. We call attention to the 
book as one of the best offerings of minor verse 
that have lately come to hand. THE WayY- 
FARERS. A Book of Verse. By Josephine 
Preston Peabody. (Boston> Copeland & Day. 
$1.25.) It is a pleasure to come upon a book 
of notably good verse, verse containing some- 
what of the dew and thyme which in days gone 
by made song a fit delectation of elect souls. 
Here are many pieces upon which a refined and 
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subtly searching genius has wreaked itself. The 
gift of suggestive expression, that management 
of diction by which words are made to shine 
with a light reflected from a_ half-reserved 
fancy or conceit, is most admirably used by this 
poet. Sometimes she sacrifices music, a great 
offense to the lyric Muse, as in lines like— 
“The shuttle hummeth. A slant gleam .. 
Who passes beneath? Who sings?” . 
But there are so many fine points to praise that 
we do not relish even a mild word of objection. 
POEMS oF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM, 1776- 
1898. Selected by R. L. Paget. (Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co. $1.00.) The chief value of 
this collection is that it brings together in its 
second part a considerable number of fugitive 
poems called forth by-our war with Spain. 
Some of the pieces are worth preserving as po- 
etry, and all of them have a certain historic 
value. A vigorous Americanism fills the book, 
and the eagle with our colors soars on the cover. 





ANGELS’ WINGS. A Series of Essays on Art 
and its Relation to Life. By Edward Carpen- 
ter. (Macmillan Company. $2.00). Mr. 
Carpenter does not mince matters at all. He 
believes in Whitman, Wagner, Millet, ranks 
them all together in the same school of natural 
realism, and quotes Beethoven in support, of 
his theory of art. His pages are full of ideas 
announced with that beautiful confidence which 
distinguishes the admirers of Mr. Whitman, as, 
for example, this (p. 104) summary disposition 
of a great problem : 

“Tho Christianity contained in itself perhaps 
the germ of a new religion, we must look to other 
and later influences for the source of what we 
call Christianity.” 

This perhaps is really beautiful. That 
modern life, modern thought, modern democracy 
is tending toward the revival of naturalism as a 
theory of art or religion we do not believe any 
more than we do that it is tending to the revival 
of the pagan divinities. We find Mr. Carpenter 
stimulating, but naturalism in art, in philosophy 
and in religion is too far behind even for re- 
vival. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; OR, MIRTH AND 
MarveL. By Thomes Ingoldsby, Esquire. Il- 
lustrated by Arthur Rackham. (The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.25). ‘This very handsome, 
quaint and deiightfully readable edition, with 
its droll illustrations, is a new testimony to the 
permanent position the Rev. Mr. Barham’s vol- 
ume has won among the humorous classics of 
the English language. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE London Spectator now is issued with 
cut edges and stitched back. This innovation 
arouses the same surprise in the English mind 
as a New Yorker might experience upon finding 
his Evening Post printed upon pink paper, says 
Literature. 

..--Before her death, Blanche Willis Howard 
von Teuffel expressed the wish that her ashes 
might lie near her old home. The body was 
cremated in Heidelberg and now the urn with 
the ashes has been placed in Mount Hope Ceme- 
tery, at Bangor, Maine. 

...The only books published by the Rev. 
Charles A. Berry, whose death occurred in Eng- 
land last week, were two volumes of sermons 
and essays, one entitled “ Visions and Duty,” 
and the other “‘ Mischievous Goodness and Other 
Papers,”’ published here by Mr. Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

.--‘‘ The Gospel for a World of Sin,” by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, a sequel in some sense to “The 
Gospel for an Age of Doubt,” is announced for 
early publication. The latter has been through 
six editions. Another book from the Macmillan 
press will be “ A Brief Introduction to Modern 
Philosophy,” by Arthur Kenyon Rogers, Ph.D. 

....D’he Lever of Chicago has been purchased 
by Hon. Samuel Dickie of Michigan and John 
G. Woolley of Chicago, who will make of it 
“the leading temperance and prohibition journal 
in the world,” it is announced. This journal 
will attempt to fill the place formerly held by 
I'he Voice of New York, recently made into a 
literary weekly. 

.--One of the works of the real Cyrano de 
Bergerac was “The Comical History of the 
States and Empires of the World of the Moon,” 
which was translated from the French edition 
and brought out in London in 1687. A new 
edition is in preparation, called “ A Voyage to 
the Moon,” edited by Curtis H. Page, and illus- 
trated with several antique engravings. (Double- 
day & McClure.) 

.-In former years it was exceedingly rare 
to find a German translation of an English 
work, except possibly of Shakespeare or of Car- 
lyle, both of whom seem at times to be more 
popular in the Fatherland than among the Eng- 
lish peoples themselves. But nobody dreamed 
of translating a scientific book. This has all 
been changed within the last dozen years and 
translations of theological books from English 
into German are very frequent. Scarcely has 
a prominent English writer publisled a theo- 
logical investigation with liberal tendencies and 
conclusions than the house of Mohr or a publi- 
cation concern of similar type brings out a Ger- 
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man translation. In case it is a conservative 
work, Bertelsmann of Giitersloh will be the pub- 
lisher. Some of the most prominent German 
professors do not hesitate to act as translators 
or editors. Harnack was the first to bring out 
the books of the late Professor Hatch. 


.-Conan Doyle bas been writing a new 
story—‘ A Duet with an Occasional Chorus ”— 
which is to be published at the same time in 
England and America next spring. Differently 
from most novelists, Mr. Doyle refused to have 
this appear as a serial. He felt that its value 
as a piece of good writing would be injured, 
and deliberately refused flattering offers from 
publishers in order that this new story might 
come first before the public in book form. 

...-ln The Literary World (London) we 
find this notice: 

“We are asked to give publicity to an appeal 
on behalf of the widow and four children of Mr. 
Harold Frederic, the distinguished author of ‘ II- 
lumination,’ ‘Gloria Mundi’ and other well- 
known novels. That his family is left entirely 
without resources must be a plea that will unloose 
the purse-strings of a book-loving public to whose 
pleasure Mr. Frederic has so freely contributed. 
Checks and postal orders should be sent to Mr. 
W. J. Fisher, hon. secretary and treasurer, 88 St. 
George’s Square, S. W.” 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE PHILIPPINE WAR. 


Ir is no longer a war with Spain—that is 
concluded; it is an insurrection of people in 
the Philippine Islands whom we were unwill- 
ing to attack, but who have made an attack 
upon us. We went to the Philippines to 
fight Spain; the result was the liberation of 
the people of the whole archipelago from the 
Spanish tyranny. The Philippine insurgents 
welcomed our help, aided us what they 
could, but were of no special help to us, al- 
tho they greatly harassed the Spanish forces. 
We went there for our purposes, and we re- 
main there not for our purposes, but chiefly 
for the good of the islands. These insur- 
gents under Aguinaldo have most foolishly 
attacked our army. We are very sorry, for 
we wanted to help them, not to fight them. 

If we know that the sober conclusion of the 
people of the Philippine Islands is that they 
can maintain a republic to their advantage, 
we should be delighted to have them do so. 
We believe our people would be glad to be 
clear of the responsibility if such a solution 
were offered. But we do not believe that 
Aguinaldo’s army, or republic, and the Phil- 
ippine people are convertible terms. We 
have got to hold the Philippines long enough 
to find out what the people want and what 
is best for them. The Island of Luzon is not 
all of the Philippines. The Tagals are not 
the only inhabitants. We are not to be dic- 
tated to by this Aguinaldo, who once took 
Spanish gold to end an insurrection and leave 
the country, as if he were the accredited 
mouthpiece of the people of the islands. We 
want to know what the solid men of Manila, 
the merchants and business men, desire. We 
want to hear from Mindanao as well as Lu- 
zon. 

We must consider the full weight of 
the responsibility put in our hands and not 
be rash in throwing it down at the bidding of 
this evidently -very foolish, very  short- 
sighted junta. What could have been more 
foolish than for Aguinaldo to send an ultima- 
tum to General Otis, and then to attack our 
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victorious army and navy with his undisci- 
plined mob of riflemen and bow-and-arrow 
men? A man who could do that, or a “Cab- 
inet” or a “Congress” that could advise 
it, can hardly be said to have judgment 
worth considering. We shall do a great deal 
better by the people of the Philippines than 
these hotheads know how to do. We shall 
give them all the self-government they need, 
but they must wait a little till peace has been 
declared, and we have had time to consult 
their leading men, probably by means of 
such a commission as is now at work in Porto 
Rico on a similar errand. Meanwhile if they 
will fight against us, we cannot help the 
consequences. 





CHAIRMAN CANNON’S SPEECH. 


Ir does not appear that it was the purpose 
of the chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, in his speech on Thursday 
last, to show that it would be necessary in 
the near future, or even before the end of 
the next fiscal year, to make another issue of 
bonds for the payment of expenses which 
can be foreseen. Probably he was moved to 
point out the condition of the Treasury by a 
desire to prevent the passage in the closing 
days of the session, without sufficient discus- 
sion,.of two bills which have not been care- 
fully considered and which would commit 
the Government to very large expenditures, 
the full extent of which could not be meas- 
ured at the beginning. Mr. Cannon does not 
oppose the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal by the Government, or any just and 
reasonable legislation for the benefit of the 
merchant marine, but we presume that nei- 
ther the Hepburn Canal bill nor the Hanna 
Subsidy bill is quite satisfactory to him, and 
he knows that in the last three weeks of a 
crowded short session there is not time for 
that thorough discussion which might im- 
prove both of these measures. In addition, 
he desfred to restrain the extravagance 
which has been shown in relation to a con- 
siderable number of less important bills, 
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He said that if the average monthly short- 
age disclosed since the beginning of the cur- 
rent fiscal year should be maintained for the 
remaining five months, the Treasury’s cash 
balance, now $274,000,000, would be reduced 
to $208,000,000, at the most, so that at the 
beginning of the next fiscal year there would 
be a balance of only $108,000,000 in excess 
of the gold reserve of $100,000,000. The in- 
ference that might fairly have been drawn 
from his remarks about payments to be 
made in the next fiscal year was that this 
balance might be exhausted before July 1st, 
1900. These payments will be made chiefly 
on account of the cost of the new battle- 
ships, the claims of Americans against 
Spain, the expenses of occupation in the 
Philippines, and the maintenance of an en- 
larged army and navy. They were not fully 
considered in the Secretary’s estimate of a 
deficit of $31,000,000. If the first appropria- 
tions for the Nicaragua Canal and the subsidy 
project were to be added, he thought the 
xovernment might be compelled to issue 
more bonds. Secretary Gage does not, how- 
ever, foresee such a need of funds, and he 
points out that the Treasury is empowered 
to obtain $100,000,000 on certificates. 


The construction of the canal ought not to 


be delayed. Like the projected telegraph 
cable to Manila by way of Hawaii and 
Guam, it is needed by the nation. The Prési- 
dent in a special message urges Congress to 
provide at once for the laying of the cable 
either by the Government or by a private 
American corporation; and before adjourn- 
ment the Government should be empowered 
to begin the work. But the Hepburn Canal 
bill, which the Senate has virtually accepted 
in place of its own bill, should not be passed 
in its present form. While the principle em- 
bodied in it is the right one, the details need 
amendment, and provisions of great impor- 
tance have been omitted. The Hanna Sub- 
sidy bill should be thoroughly discussed in 
Congress and out of it. The hasty passage 
of such a measure, the cost of which no one 
can foresee, should be prevented. 

Mr. Cannon’s speech may suggest to some 
that our new obligations will eventually call 
for a revision of the tax laws, partly on ac- 
count of a progressive reduction of the re- 
ceipts derived from duties on imports. The 
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war taxes, he says, cannot be cut down for 
two years to come. Senator-elect Scott, of 
West Virginia, said in this city last week, 
while making a public address, that the new 
internal taxes would be on the statute books 
“for years to come.” The development of 
our industries, already shown by the heavy 
and increasing exports of manufactures, may 
largely reduce the tariff revenue and compel 
us to lay new internal taxes. This question 
will demand consideration in the near future 
and possibly before the next national elec- . 
tion. 





THE CATHOLIC PROBLEM IN 
PORTO RICO AND CUBA. 


WE spoke, two weeks ago, of the serious 
financial question which comes on the Cath- 
olic Church in Porto Rico and Cuba now 
that the support of the Church is relin- 
quished by the State and dependence must 
be placed, as in this country, on the free- 
will offerings of the people. We referred to 
the Spanish seizure in 1837-38 of the proy- 
erty of the religious orders and to the asser- 
tion by the Catholic ecclesiastics that a valid 
claim for the restoration of the property 
then taken, they say to be administered, can 
and will be made now that the support of 
the State is withdrawn. At another time 
we will speak of the answer made to this 
claim by the people of those islands; it was 
enough for us to say then, and to say now, 
that the United States will certainly refer 
those claims, at least those of Porto Rico, to 
a capable and impartial court, and that any 
real rights of the Catholic Church there are 
far safer in such a court composed of Amer- 
icans, and Protestants at that, than they 
would be at the hands of any court that 
could be appointed by the people of those 
islands. 

We expressed great satisfaction that the 
Pope had appointed as Apostolic Delegate 
to Cuba and Porto Rico to direct, we must 
suppose, the reorganization of the Church 
there, a man as familiar with American in- 
stitutions and as devoted to them as is Arch- 
bishop Chapelle of New Orleans. The task 
of the recovery of the religious life there is 
so great that it will require the best work of 
Christian people; and all fair-minded Prot. 
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estants will rejoice if that part of the work 
which is to be done by Catholics is under 
the charge of the most devoted and pro- 
gressive men in that Church. Protestants, 
if they have any Christian spirit, will take 
no satisfaction in the moral decadence of 
the Catholic Church in the Spanish-speaking 
countries; they will rather rejoice in its 
reformation and be glad at every step taken 
to that end. 

Archbishop Chapelle’s mission has seemed 
to be mostly devoted, thus far, to the study 
of the immediate financial problem, that of 
the support of the Church. He is looking 
up the title-deeds to ecclesiastical property 
as now held by the Church, the religious 
orders, or sequestrated by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. If we are not mistaken, he sug- 
gested to General Henry, the American com- 
mandant in Porto Rico, that for a while 
the subventions for the support of the 
churches be continued, at least in part. Of 
course that could not be done. This financial 
problem he must find an exigent one, and 
such the interview lately had with Cardinal 
Gibbons, who is visiting New Orleans, de- 
clares it to be. 

But there is another problem even greater 
and more far-reaching, which is hinted at 
only in Cardinal Gibbons’s interview, when 
he speaks of the majority of the priests as re- 
turning to Spain. It is the problem of the 
removal of an inefficient, or worthless, or im- 
moral body of priests, and the substitution 
for them of good and effective men after the 
best American standard of the priesthood. 
The trouble is that the Church there cannot 
be supported, and will not deserve to be sup- 
ported, until its priesthood has been 
changed. The people despise and hate the 
priests, not only for the service they did to 
the Spanish Government that supported 
them, but for their bad character. Father 
Sherman spoke of Porto Rico as a Catholic 
island without religion; but the Porto 
Ricans ask why he did not tell the reason 
why it is without religion, and they say it is 
because of the immoral lives of the priests. 
It is no slander to say that celibacy has 
worked badly in Porto Rico and Cuba. It 
is no slander to say that in those islands it is 
by no means a rare case that the irremovable 
rector of a church lives in the relation of 
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virtual marriage with his housekeeper and 
brings up and settles a family of his chil- 
dren and that there is no concealment of the 
fact; everybody knows it. It is not strange 


that men did not want their women to have 
anything to do with the priests; nor is it 


strange that three-quarters of those living 
as husband and wife have never been mar- 
ried by any ceremony, that a great majority 
of the children are thus illegitimate under 
Spanish law, and that Spanish law allows 
such illegitimates to inherit their parents’ 
property. 

Now this is the real problem before the 
Catholic Church there. It is not how the 
priests shall be supported, but how a priest- 
hood can be first obtained that shall deserve 
to be supported. We hope that Archbishop 
Chapelle will give this problem his first at- 
tention. It is a hard one. Some Spanish 
priests will gladly return to Spain. Others 
will ask how they are to be supported in a 
country which has already more priests than 
it wants. Others will desire to remain with 
their property and their families. Cuba and 
Porto Rico are not, like the United States, 
missionary jurisdictions, in partibus injidel- 
ium, but the clergy there have all ecclesias 
tical rights, and no bishop can remove them 
without a trial. These islands need Ameri- 
can bishops, men of strong will, who will 
bring the unworthy to trial, frighten others 
to resigning, and fill their places with Amer- 
ican priests, who have the missionary spirit 

>and the American spirit, such men as Car- 
dinal Gibbons intimates that he is now look- 
ing for in the Southwestern part of our coun- 
try where the Spanish language is spoken. 
This is the real Catholic problem in Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 





“THE CONSENT OF THE 
GOVERNED.” 


RECENTLY there has been much said, in 
Congress and by the press of the country, 
on the good republican phrase: “ The con- 
sent of the governed.” Doubtless some 
speakers and writers have purposely 
strained a point to make argument effective 
with hasty and impressionable readers, but 
Wwe must accept most of what has been said 
as uttered in perfect sincerity; and this 
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makes it all the more necessary that the 
very truth be insisted upon. It.is a precious 
truth that all government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed; but 
what is a “consent of the governed” as we 
must accept it? Is it the consent of every in- 
dividual among the governed? Is it the con- 
sent of the majority of individuals? Is it 
the consent of all, or a majority of the 
voters? 

When the Southern States seceded, did 
we resume control of them by “the con- 
sent of the governed?” If we did, under 
which one of the above definitions of con- 
sent was tt done? Surely the rule applied at 
home is as good for our new territories, as 
good for our alien peoples, as it was for our 
kith and kin. The “consent of the gov- 
erned ”’ is, like every general political maxim, 
sufficiently flexible and ductile to reach and 
cover unforeseen emergencies, and strong 
enough to hold under every strain. Political 
consent as here indicated is but another ex- 
pression of the “ greatest good to the great- 
est number.” Those who consent and those 
who govern are one in a republic. Therefore 
in reckoning with our new subjects we can- 
not separate their rights: from our rights. 
Our consent and their consent must be 
jumped together to make popular @onsent. 
Any other view of the spirit in forming our 
constitution destroys our future and makes 
of our past a long series of bloody iniquities. 
The very soil of our country is but the booty 
of conquerors, if there must be such consent 
of the governed as many able statesmen are 
now contending for. 

Always there is the very law behind the 
letter of the law. A great English jurist 
said: “It is the privilege of counsel to argue 
what seemeth to be the law; but the court 
must rule the very law.” There is too much 
arguing what seemeth to be the law. As a 
nation we are in the strong and rapid cur- 
rent of world-progress, and we cannot moor 
the ship of state while quibbling over the 
mere technicalities of politics. A high view 
of duty, a broad human sympathy and a pro- 
found regard for the welfare of all the people 
who stand under our flag will never lead us 
astray in settling the great questions of 
governmental policy as they arise. The con- 
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sent of the governed, in our case, is the con- 
sent of those who goyern. That it will also 
prove to be the consent of the Filipinos we 
do not doubt, any more than we doubt that 
the consent of the governed holds in Virginia 
and Georgia. 





SENATORS HOAR AND tiALE. 

A MAN has a right to the honest expres- 
sion of his opinions. Especially may a 
legislator claim that right, and it is an im- 
pertinence to rebuke him for such expres- 
sion. He would not be worthy to be chosen 
for the position he holds if he restrained 
the utterance of his views, or if his votes 
did not express his honest opinions. If 
those opinions are unpopular and are sure 
to fail of acceptance by the people or by the 
legislative body, then all the more does a 
man deserve credit for his honesty and cour- 
age in expressing them. 

We must give this credit especially to men 
who go against the prevailing judgment of 
their party, and we are moved to say this 
in expression of our honor to Senator Hoar 
and Senator Hale, who have been shame- 
fully lampooned by the press for trying to 
do their duty. That they were wrong we do 
not question; but that they were honestly 
wrong and courageously wrong, and were 
wholly right in asserting and maintaining 
their wrong judgments' we have no ques- 
tion. While, therefore, the men whose judg- 
ments were correct deserve the approval of 
the people, and while the legislatures of 
Maine and Massachusetts have properly ap- 
proved the course of Senators Frye and 
Lodge, it may be that yet higher praise 
from the moral point of view is due to Sen- 
ators Hale and Hoar. Maine showed her- 
self a worthy State in re-electing Senator 
Hale, knowing that he would vote against 
the expansion which she supports. Massa- 
chusetts does well to honor its senior Sena- 
tor. He comes from a family that has 
shown courage of old. But possibly when 
George F. Hoar voted against the confirma- 
tion of the treaty with Spain he showed as 
much courage as his father, Samuel Hoar, 
showed when, in obedience to the will of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, he went to 
Charleston, S. C., to defend a colored citi- 
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zen of Massachusetts who had been impris- 
oned there for no crime except that he was 
employed on the Massachusetts vessel en- 
gaged in the coasting trade, and when Mr. 
Hoar was forcibly expelled from Charles- 
ton and South Carolina by a mob. It is an- 
other kind of mob violence, the same in 
spirit if different in utterance, which now 
attacks the honored Senators, charging them 
with being traitors and guilty of the blood 
spilt in the Philippines, because they spoke 
and voted in accordance with their honest 
convictions. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


THE annual report of Provost Harrison to 
the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which we have received, con- 
tains much food for very serious thought in 
the educational world. There is nothing 
comparable in the history of American uni- 
versity life to the phenomenal rise and 
growth of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Those who remember the old college life 
at Ninth and Chestnut streets, twenty-five 
years ago in Philadelphia, and contrast it 
with the present plant in West Philadelphia, 
can note a change which is little less than 
magical, and seems of the nature of a mira- 
cle. The thirteen years of the late Provost 
Pepper’s administration covered a period of 
creative growth which seemed Napoleonic 
in its conquest of the situation, and now 
upon this marvelous work of Dr. Pepper’s 
comes four years of university expansion in 
the wise administration of Mr. Harrison, 
which has about it in its serious and moral 
bearing a singular resemblance to the eccle- 
siastical administration of some _ great 
bishop, such as Tillotson, Butler or Tait. 

In commenting upon the work of the Law 
Department he notes the purchase of the lot 
at Thirty-fourth and Che: ‘~™t streets, adjoin- 
ing the University, where grouud has been 
already broken for the most important and 
dignified building for the study of law wHich 
will yet have been erected in the United 
States, the Bench and Bar of Philadelphia 
having been most liberal in their gifts of 
money. - 
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In reviewing the Department of Medicine, 
that portion of the University which for 
many years entirely overshadowed by its 
fame all other phases of college life, Provost 
Harrison pungently writes: 


“There are many who feel assured that at 
some not remote day the didactic lecture must 
practically disappear as regards many branches. 
At all events we may reasonably ask ourselves 
whether this means of instruction should not be 
sharply questioned, so that we may ascertain if 
its value be now what it once was. I feel that 
we should incessantly question our methods of 
instruction. The day has passed when the lec- 
turing professor possessed that knowledge of 
his art which no text-book held; and we should 
therefore ask ourselves if it be not wiser to 
lessen the number and shorten in length all the 
didactic courses. I feel very keenly ... 
that one of the chief duties of your Board is 
to provide immediately for this change which is 
taking place from didactic to practical instruc- 
tion.” 

A review of such a work as that which 
the University of Pennsylvania is at pres- 
ent accomplishing, as seen by a careful sur- 
vey of the Provost’s last report, should fill 
the minds of our people with the cheering 
thought that the men of to-day who have 
this great work in hand are worthy of their 
sires, agd are passing on with sure and 
steady hand the heritage which they have 
received from their fathers into the hands 
of their children. 





ARMY NURSES. 


THE recent war with Spain proved con- 
clusively the absolute necessity of trained 
women as nurses for soldiers, especially for 
fever cases, where long, patient, intelligent 
care often saves the life. The general public 
is hardly aware that more than a thousand 
women were employed in this service last 
summer, and that several hundred are still 
engaged in hospital work. 

These women, however, have not the 
status to which their education entitles 
them. They have not the supervision which 
is becoming to refined, cultured ladies, and 
they are not selected according to the wisest 
rules. To remedy these defécts a bill was 
introduced in Congress this week, called the 
Army Nurses bill, which makes admirable 
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provision for this important branch of the 
army. Unfortunately, it was ‘presented 80 
late in the day that many who favored it had 
gone home, and it just failed of the necessary 
two-thirds vote in the House. It may fare 
better in the Senate. 

The three main points in the bill are, first, 
a commission having charge of this depart- 
ment, made up of the heads of the Govern- 
ment on the military side, with three women, 
two of whom shall be graduate nurses; sec- 
ond, a superintendent of nurses, with an as- 
sistant, who shall also be graduates, and, 
third, a body of women, always on duty, 
who shall each one have taken a course of 
training of at least two years. 

These requirements appeal at once to the 
good sense of all disinterested persons, as 
was seen in the list of noble names who 
voted in favor of the bill when the yeas and 
nays were called. Many who voted against 
it might change their minds were they to 
consider that the one aim of the promoters is 
to secure efficient service on the one hand 
and adequate protection on the other. 

The veriest pauper sent to the State alms- 
house in Massachusetts receives the tender, 
skilled care of a graduate nurse. Shall the 
boys who enlist and fight the battles of the 
country have less good care? Is any care 
too good for the Kansas and Nebraska sol- 
dier lads who were wounded in Manila the 
other day? “ Not if he were my boy,” as 
Horace Mann replied when asked if public 
schools were not too good for the boy of to- 
day. Is it not to the glory of the country 
that enough thoroughly trained women are 
glad to follow the army when: necessary, 
that they may nurse the wounded and care 
for the sick? 

These women are in the highest sense 
ladies, chosen for their intellectual ability, 
their manual dexterity and their excellent 
moral character. Otherwise they could not 
secure the diplomas of their different 
schools. Shall they be subject merely to the 
orders and oversight of a man, no matter 
who that man may be? If it were our 
daughter going on such a mission, to far- 
away lands or even to an army post in this 
country, would we not demand that her 
Superintendent should likewise be a lady? 
And if a lady is to be chosen for s”~h an im- 
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portant place should not other women have 
a voice in her selection? It seems a simple, 
logical conclusion. It does not in the least 
interfere with the discipline of the army, 
for the heads of the army have the control- 
ling votes in the proposed arrangement. 

Neither need the plan interfere with the 
work of the Red Cross in time of war, for 
all that will be necessary will be for the Red 
Cross to select trained volunteers, a thing 
they cannot fail to do gladly. 

One or two picayune-mitnded persons ob- 
ject to the cost. If those men themselves 
were lying in a trench, wounded, bleeding, 
dying, they would call it a niggardly Gov- 
ernment that should provide less than the 
best to save their lives. Scrub-women in 
some of our cities earn as much as the Dill 
provides to pay for the services of nurses 
who in private life could command their 
twenty-five dollars a week and “rations.” 
At the special request of the nurses them- 
selves the amount of pay was made ex- 
tremely moderate, lest there should be found 
penny-wise and pound-foolish objectors to 
the bill. The contention is not for a special 
number of nurses, nor for a certain amount 
of salary; it is for trained service, wisely 
selected and properly supervised. 





WORK, WAGES AND SEX IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


Frew women in this or any other country 
have been honored by so large an audience 
as greeted Mrs. Ella F. Young, district super- 
intendent of public schools in Chicago, on 
the occasion of her recent annual address to 
the teachers of that city. 

The numbers and enthusiasm of the meet- 
ing were not all due to admiration for Mrs. 
Young. The Mayor’s Commission had just 
submitted a report recommending that high- 
er salaries be paid for men teachers in the 
schools than for women doing the same 
work. This brought the great question of 
work, wages and sex into the schools, and 
not only aroused Chicago but gave the great 
meeting in which Mrs. Young was expected 
to train her guns on the Commissioners’ re- 
port more than local importance, 

The women teachers of Chicago form 94 
per cent. of the whole teaching body. They 
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have shown wonderful power of organization 
and great skill in winning political support 
for their interest. Scarcely a year has 
elapsed since they carried a measure ad- 
vancing the maximum salary for teachers 
from $800 to $1,000, the same to be attained, 
after ten years’ service, irrespective of grade 
or sex. By this action, it was thought, the 
economic equilibrium of the industrial world 
was endangered and movements began to 
reduce the rate. Indirectly, at least, the dis- 
cussion of the subject in the report of the 
Commission appears to favor this adverse 
movement. This, however, is a small matter 
in comparison with the proposition, blandly 
put forth in the report, to offer men higher 
salaries than are paid to women for the 
same service. On this subject the language 
of the report is as follows: 


“That all suitable means be used to put a 
larger proportion of men teachers in the higher 
grades of the elementary schools, as positions 
therein may hereafter become vacant; and, if 
it be found necessary to the securing of this end, 
that higher salaries be provided for men than 
for women in these grades.” 

It is easy to understand the hisses which 
this section evoked when read with telling 
emphasis by Mrs. Young, and the response 


to her conclusion that the whole Commission 


had been struck with atavism. 
Yet it must be confessed that the commit- 
tee has managed to put into concrete form 


one of the gravest problems of the time. , 


There are in the public schools of the United 
States 403,000 teachers, of whom two-thirds 
are women; in the cities this proportion of 
women teachers in the schools is greater, and 
in Chicago it is absurdly so. If we consider 
for a moment the natural relations of human 
beings, the civilized ideal of family life, 
the complex adjustments of society, the 
stress of industry, and the impulses that 
make for intellectual force, we must admit 
that there is something unnatural in thus 
committing the education of a people almost 
exclusively to one sex. Women are, of 
eourse, more capable of dealing with chil- 
dren than men, but since God did not choose 
to make a sexless world it seems to go with- 
out saying that both men and women are 
needed in the work of initiating the young 
into the heritage of the race. Boys need con- 
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tact with forceful personalities that symbol- 
ize to them their own maturity; this contact 
many of them will never have, at least in 
any uplifting degree, unless they get it in 
schools below even the high school grade. 
Foreigners have long recognized our weak- 
ness in this respect, and it is coming to be 
more and more recognized by ourselves. The 
Chicago Commission have not created the 
problem, they have simply given it emphasis. 
The solution they propose, however, is inade- 
quate; and if organization, the passion for 
equity and appeals to chivalry count for 
anything their proposal will be defeated at 
Springfield. 

Like every other complex problem, that of 
sex and wages must be analyzed before it 
can be mastered. The law of supply and de- 
mand which rules in the trades does not 
cover this case, at least not as regards mere 
quantity. It is recognized in a general way 
that the qualities which men and women re- 
spectively bring to the work of teaching are 
different, but no one has indicated very 
clearly the nature of the difference. If this 
be done it will undoubtedly appear that the 
supply of high-priced women workers is no 
greater than that of men, and reform will 
not start with a fallacy. 

A rude attempt at discovering the market- 
able value of femininity was made by the 
Commissioner of Labor, and the results were 
published in his eleventh annual report. Mr. 
Commissioner Wright sought to ascertain by 
this inquiry the reasons for the increased 
employment of women in certain manufac- 
tures. Of 1,059 replies 704 say that the wom- 
en are better adapted to the work in ques- 
tion. Analysis of the class of answers re- 
veals the fact that in 115 cases the better 
adaptation came from some peculiarly femi- 
nine trait—the women were more docile, had 
better habits, were content with the particu- 
lar part of the work, were not anxious to 
know it all, etc. In 41 cases ability per se is 
specified, as “quicker to learn,” “ work 
more rapidly,” “understand more readily.” 

Here we have, first, the recognition that 
feminine characteristics have a special 
money value in the labor market, and, sec- 
ond, the recognition of ability irrespective of 
sex. Now, both of these conditions pertain 
to fundamental principles such as should de- 
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termine wages and salaries. The inquiry, 
since it related wholly to méchanical pur- 
suits, has no direct bearing on the teachers’ 
problem save as illustrating a principle ap- 
plicable to the investigation of similar con- 
ditions in all remunerative work. But the 
principle is the same and its application to 
the question of work, wages and sex in the 
schools is too obvious to be missed. 





THE withdrawal of Dr. Henry M. Field 
from the control of The Evangelist removes 
its oldest member from the editorial corps 
of the religious press of New York. Dr. 
Field has been editor and owner of The 
Evangelist for over forty-four years, and he 
retires now, having well passed the age of 
seventy, not because he feels no longer 
young, nor because he is unable to do full 
work, but because he wishes to retire with 
powers unabated and to give the late even- 
ing of his life to work which shall be less 
confining and absorbing than that which can 
well occupy the years of a man in the flush 
of his strength. He has the physical and in- 
tellectual vigor of a famous family. He has 
been a good fighter for liberty in the Presby- 
terian Church, but yet he is a lover of peace, 
and conflict pleases him less than travel. We 
do not know how many volumes have grown 
out of the letters which he has written to 
The Evangelist during his periodical visits to 
foreign countries. But these have not sat- 
isfied him. He has been the biographer of 
his family and with a sort of filial piety has 
told the story of the lives of his elder: broth- 
ers, David Dudley and Cyrus. Having 
transferred his interest in the paper to his 
old editorial associate, Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton, he will start soon for Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and his letters to his old paper 
will doubtless add one to the row on the 
library shelf that bears his name. He has 
earned his vacation, but he will never think 


of taking a complete rest from literary 
labor. 





THE President has done exactly the right 
thing in appointing a military court of in- 
quiry to make a thorough investigation of all 
the evidence relating to the army’s beef sup- 
ply. If any one has urged him to proceed in 
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some way against General Miles he has 
urged in vain. Neither General Miles nor 
Secretary Alger will be on trial before this 
court, but at the end of the investigation the 
country will know the truth about the beef 
which was furnished to the soldiers. This is 
just what the President wants to ascertain, 
and the court will give the facts to him and 
to the American people at the same time. 
The subjects of the inquiry will be primarily 
the beef, the beef contracts, the contractors, 
the shipment of supplies, the inspection of 
them, and the question whether the packers 
used chemicals to preserve the meat. The 
scope of the court’s work is enlarged by that 
clause in the order which calls for an opin- 
ion on the merits of the case and for recom- 
mendations as to further proceedings. Thus 
the way is opened for the court to express 
its opinion as to the action of General Miles, 
the commissary officers, the contractors, or 
any other person affected by the evidence. 
General Miles is satisfied. He desired that 
such an inquiry should be made. The order 
shows that the President also wanted one. 
The members of this tribunal have been 
chosen with care. Every one admits that it 
is a court of the highest character, free from 
any suspicion of prejudice, and completely 
equipped for the work in hand. In this dis- 
position of the question the President shows 
sagacity and a due regard for justice. He has 
not ignored enlightened public opinion, and 
has once more commended himself to the 
American people. 





It is understood that if the present Con- 
gress fails to pass a bill for the reorganiza- 
tion and enlargement of the army, the Pres- 
ident will call an extra session of the new 
Congress in March. If there should be such 
a session, it ought to take up the currency 
question and at least begin the work of cur- 
rency reform. The new Senate will be con- 
trolled by supporters of the gold standard, 
and an agreement could easily be reached 
for the enactment of a clear and emphatic 
declaration that this is the standard of the 
currency of the United States. In addition, 
the recommendation in the President’s mes- 
sage of December last, that greenbacks re- 
deemed in gold should be paid out again only 
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in exchange for gold, should be embodied in 
law. We do not see why nearly all the pro- 
visions of the Hill bill, recently reported by 
the House Committee on Coinage, should 
not be enacted without controversy at an 
extra session. The full program of currency 
reform contains much more, it is true, than 
may be found in this bill, but a most encour- 
aging beginning could be made without tak- 
ing up the propositions for the complete re- 
tirement of the greenbacks and the creation 
of an elastic bank note currency based upon 
the security of commercial assets. 





WE are pleased to have our attention 
called by an unexplained spasm of optimism 
in the New York Evening Post to the way in 
which fitness rather than political favorit- 
ism has secured the appointment of the most 
capable men that could be found to fill the 
position of wardens of the States’ prisons of 
Connecticut and Minnesota. In these cases 
the office has sought the men rather than 
the men the office. Equally excellent is 
the nomination by the President of the Hon. 
Samuel J. Barrows, member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, as Librarian of the 
Congressional Library. While he has made 
an admirable independent Congressman and 
has served his constituency well, his proper 
field is that of books. He is a fine classical 
scholar, can make a public speech in mod- 
ern Greek, and is an authority on philan- 
thropic and penal institutions. He is him- 
self a writer of, books, and we do not won- 
der that many of our readers have suspected 
that he has been acting this winter as our 
Washington correspondent, as did his daugh- 
ter last winter. We should not know where 
to look more hopefully for a successful ad- 
ministration of this most important public 
library in the country. 





....It should be remembered to the credit 
of Mr. Bryan that he exerted all his influ- 
ence to induce Democratic Senators to vote 
for the ratification of the Peace Treaty, hold- 
ing that differences of opinion as to our pol- 
icy in the Philippines or the enlargement of 
the army ought not to prevent or delay rati- 
fication, but should be taken up afterward 
for settlement. . 
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....The Army Canteen is not quite abol- 
ished after all. The House of Representa- : 
tives put it out of the army and the 
army bill, but the Senate Committee has put 
it back, at least, or rather has put malt 
liquors back, and malt only. But the sol- 
diers will be much better off without beer, 
especially in hot countries. We earnestly 
hope the Senate will be made to feel the pop- 
ular protest against beer as well as whisky. 


-.--The confirmation of the appoint- 
ment of A. T. Wimberly to be Collector 
of Customs at New Orleans did not silence 
the protests of the leading Republicans of 
the State and all the good people of the 
city against the selection of this man for 
office. They are still striving to shorten his 
term by procuring his removal. We hope 
they will be successful. Wimberly ought 
not to have been appointed, and his appoint- 
ment should never have been confirmed. 


....That the sentiment of the Church of 
England is not all one way in the matter of 
the remarriage of divorced people appeared 
in the Lower House of Convocation last 
week. On a motion declaring that the law 
of the Church of England does not recog- 
nize any divorces, and that Parliament be 
asked to forbid all such remarriages, the 
Dean of Canterbury offered an amendment 
favoring the remarriage of innocent parties 
in a divorce, and the amendment received 
38 votes against 41. A rule forbidding the 
remarriage of the innocent party in a di- 
vorce is a rule to encourage immorality. 


....This time it is not a Utah Presbytery, 
but one of the United States Senators from 
Utah, the Hon. Frank J. Cannon, a candi- 
date for re-election, who in a public address 
which crowded the Salt Lake City theater, 
charges two of the apostles of the Mormon 
Church with living in polygamy, and at- 
tempting to re-establish the institution of 
polygamy, and with using money in bribery 
to control the political power in the State. 
But Senator Cannon does this, of course, in 
the interest of his political campaign, and 
he represents the young Mormon faction in 
the Church; and tho that faction seemed to 
suffer a severe reverse in the defeat of Mr. 
Thacher, yet it has the promise of the fu- 
ture. 
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THOSE THAT FAIL. 
BY JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 


My constituency is numerous. Most peo- 
ple do not succeed. Few attain the good 
which their ambition sets as the goal. Those 
who do succeed reach that end only with 
more slips than firm and forward steps. The 
waste of life, like the refuse of certain fac- 
tories, is its most bulky output. 

In reading the above I pronounce it mis- 
erable pessimism. It is based upon the false 
notion that success is to be measured by our 
material gettings or by our visible accom- 
plishments. JVife’s significance is in its dis- 
cipline, as we Christians believe in attain- 
ing a strength and excellence that are going 
to count in a longer than earthly existence. 
In this world we are only God’s apprentices, 
practicing some of the lower forms of the 
arts that are eternal. Present success is of 
secondary account. 


A young engineer studying under an older 
one is trained in various departments of 
his science, but does nothing of importance 


in any. He practices drafting until he 
gets somewhat proficient in the art, but 
draws no plans worth keeping or selling. 
He estimates truss-strength and _ wall- 
thrusts, but builds nothing except: as his 
work disappears in the mass of what the 
master is building. But those half-drawings 
and scraps of estimates, and partly worked 
problems will prove more to him than any 
early job of engineering which brought him 
pay. 

You see the great painting and say, “ That 
was worth doing.” You do not see the hun- 
dreds of “studies” which litter the artist’s 
portfolio, or which, having no sale value, he 
has thrown away. Yet these had more to do 
with making him a great painter than had 
the piece which was paid for in the art 
market. So life’s worth is in what it works 
at rather than in what it works out. 

The bridge-builder has toiled for years to 
span the river; his work is done. The freshet 


roars against its piers. Will it fall? Sup- 
pose the river some day masses its waters 
beyond what men dreamed possible, and the 
bridge gives way? Or, suppose that at the 
fatal moment, when the whirlpool swirls be- 
neath the towers and they are beginning to 
tremble, the torrent exhausts its volume, 
and the bridge stands. If it fall the world 
sneers at the builder, tho it was the strong- 
est bridge ever yet put together; if it should 
stand because no freshet ever struck it, the 
builder’s fame is immortal. Foolish world! 
Foolish builder, if he takes the world’s opin- 
ion much to heart! Is he not the same man 
with the same merit, whether his work 
stands or falls? God’s apprentice I imagine, 
perhaps in another world to be in the Crea- 
cor’s engineering department to help swing 
stars or roof in globes of fire, making them 
habitable earths. 

An American scholar spent years over an 
abstruse subject; mastered it; prepared a 
book on it; but before he got to press a 
Frenchman came out with a treatise on the 
same subject, and no publisher would print 
the American’s book. Was he any less of a 
scholar, or less deserving because fortune 
fell away from him, or fame did not get 
his name on the edge of her trumpet? The 
fellow died of disappointment, so the doc- 
tors said. It was foolish to do that. He 
ought to have quietly buried his work, not 
himself. 

The world has recently lost one of its most 
genial and brilliant writers, William Black. 
In a sketch of his life, written by himself a 
few years since, he tells merrily of a dozen 
failures before he struck his pace of pros- 
perity. One project was the formation of 
a complete collection of British flowering 
plants, which was to make his repute as a 
botanist. Years after he said: “The scant 
herbarium remains to this day; a poor 
enough treasure-house of botanical lore, but 
a rich treasure-house of memories of innu- 
merable and healthful wanderings by hill 
and moorland and seashore, through the rain 
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and sunlight, and beaiitiful colors of the 
Western Highlands.” Sensible man! Why 
mourn over a herbarium that didn’t grow to 
be a museum but did furnish him with 
health and joy and the poetry with which he 
portrayed Highland scenery, and—I will go 
further—with a keener soul for appreciating 
the beauties of hecven? 

If I get the right idea of heaven it is such 
an attainment in character that we will do 
things without any thought of pay, just for 
the joy of doing. What pay could the world 
have given Michael Angelo for designing St. 
Peter’s and decorating the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine Chapel, or Leonardo for painting the 
Last Supper, or St. Francis for founding his 
brotherhood of help, or Luther for smiting 
the devils of superstition, or Livingstone 
for trying to destroy the slave trade of Af- 
rica? Their reward was in the doing. 
Wasn’t it enough to have been an angel sing- 
ing over Bethlehem without having one’s 
name dropped on the earth? 

What are failures? Didn’t Hobson fail in 
his main purpose? But who cares? Are not 
all martyrs failures? Yet they died gladly. 
Wasn’t Christ a failure in the world’s esti- 
mate? Yet his meat was to do as he did, 
and his drink was to suffer as he did. Does 
not everybody fail, when, as Job says, death 
cuts us “off in the midst of our purposes?” 
Seeming success must be only the shuck; 
life’s value is what develops inside. 

East Orance, N. J. 





SYRO-ARABIANS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 


ALTOGETHER, there are about 60,000 Syro- 
Arabians in this country, scattered over the 
United States and Canada. But they are by 
no means united in their religious beliefs. 

The Orthodox, that is to say, those who 
belong to the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church of the East, number about 
20,000. They have two churches, one in Gal- 
veston, Texas, with one priest; the other at 
No. 77 Washington street, in this city, with 
two priests. The rector, the Rev. Archiman- 
drite Raphael, was offered the Bishopric of 
Beirut several years ago, but he prefers his 
larger sphere in this country, practically a 
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diocese, all parts of which he visits about 
once in two years. His assistant, Father 
Afram (Ephraim), has been here but a few 
months. Father Raphael is a learned and 
accomplished monk, who was professor of 
the Oriental languages for nearly eight years 
in Russia, first at Kieff, afterward at Mos- 
cow and Kazan Ecclesiastical Academies. 
He speaks Russian fluently, and celebrates 
the Church services in the Old Church Sla- 
vonic, when necessary, as well as in his na- 
tive Arabic, so that there is a close union of 
sympathy and mutual help between the 
Syro-Arabian and the Russian Churches in 
New York. The Orthodox Syro-Arabians 
are under the jurisdiction of the Russian 
Bishop—now the Right Reverend Tikhon, 
Bishop of the Aleutian Islands and Alaska, 
whose Episcopal seat is at San Francisco. 
These Syro-Arabians (whose Liturgy, in 
Arabic and Greek, is at ten o’clock on Sun- 
day mornings and the mornings of feast 
days) intend soon to build. themselves a 
church of their own to replace their present 
inadequate and uncomfortable quarters, tem- 
porarily aranged, with church room and dis- 
pensary, in one of the ancient dwelling- 
houses near Rector street. 

Next door to them, at No. 79 Washington 
street, is the Church of a second division of 
the Syro-Arabians—the so-called ‘“ Greek 
Catholics.” They number about 10,000 in 
this country, and in addition to the church in 
New York, have one in Chicago, and a priest 
at each, with two or more who travel about. 
They depend upon the local Roman Catholic 
Churches, and are free. Practically, they 
are Roman Catholics, though the term 
“Greek Catholic” originally signified those 
members (or communities) of the Orthodox 
Eastern Church who were persuaded to rec- 
ognize the supremacy of the Pope. That 
was the sole condition required of them, and 
the compact then made provided for their 
retaining all their own customs—the Holy 
Communion in both kinds, the married par- 
ish priesthood, and the ancient dogmas with- 
out change or alteration. In practice, they 
have lost nearly everything except their ver- 
nacular language in the Church services, and 
have gradually had imposed’ upon them the 
altered and new dogmas of the Roman 
Church, as is the case with the Uniats in 
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Russia, who stand in the same relation to 
both the Roman and the Orthodox Eastern 
Churches. It is to be observed, however, that 
in the case of the Uniats (who came chiefly 
from Eastern Austria and Galicia and South- 
western Russia), the effort on the part of the 
Roman Church to deprive the Uniat congre- 
gations in this country of their married 
priests (it being, obviously, inconvenient to 
have that striking difference presented to 
the public to whom explanation of the orig- 
inal compact is not easy) has resulted in the 
return by the thousand of these Uniats to 
the bosom of the Holy Orthodox Church of 
the East. This movement began about eight 
years ago under the Russian Bishop Vladi- 
mir, and has continued, in ever-increasing 
force, under the recent Bishop, Nikolai, now 
transferred to the Crimea. The ceremony of 
reunion with their original Church, the Or- 
thodox, can be quite frequently seen in the 
Russian Church, 323 Second avenue. It is 
simple, and consists in renouncing the Pope 
and the newly-erected dogmas, the repeti- 
tion of the Creed in the Eastern form, i. ¢., 
the Nicene Creed without the filioque clause; 
confession, swearing allegiance to the Ortho- 
dox Church, and participation in the Holy 
Communion immediately thereafter. 

The third division of the Syro-Arabians is 
the Maronite Church, whose place of wor- 
ship in New York is at No. 83 Washington 
street. Their rector here is the Rev. Peter 
Korkomaz, who has an assistant, and there 
are three other churches and priests. In this 
country they number about 30,000. Accounts 
differ as to their actual number in Syria, and 
vary from 150,000 (probably a fair average) 
to 250,000 and 400,000. Owing to a desire to 
escape from taxation by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, probably, the figures are not easily 
verified. The Maronites are, at the present 
day, Roman Catholics, to all intents and 
purposes. Originally, when the Church of 
God was one, they, like Rome and the East- 
ern Church, held the dogmas as stated by the 
Holy Eastern Church at the present day. 
But this body of Christians rejected the 
Sixth Qcumenical Council, and affirmed 
that there was but one will—the Divine will 
—in the man Jesus and in Jesus the Son of 
God; hence their name (with others who held 
the same view) of Monothelites, Their 
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Bishop, John Maron (who died in 676 A. D.), 
became their head when they seceded from 
the Church, and they derived their name 
from him, he himself being named after a 
Saint of the fifth century. After the second 
Crusade, the Maronites abjured the Monoth- 
elite heresy and became formally united to 
the Roman Church, in the year 1182, but un- 
der the same conditions as the Greek Catho- 
lics. At the present day, however, they are 
wholly Roman Catholics, with the exception 
of, perhaps, two minor particulars: their 
Church books and services are. in the ancient 
Syriac (Chaldean) language, which the peo- 
ple do not understand—their ordinary lan- 
guage being Arabic; and, legally, their 
priests are still allowed to marry before or- 
dination, if they so desire, as in the Eastern 
Church. Practically, very few priests do 
marry, as the influence of Rome (though not 
the command, as yet) is exerted against that 
custom. They have a Patriarch, who resides 
at Bkirki, about two hours’ journey from 
Beirut, Syria, and eight Bishops, together 
with three titular Bishops. About a month 
ago, the Patriarch, John Peter Hajji, died. 
The Maronite Bishops assembled at Bkirki 
to elect another. For three days they passed 
their time in fervent prayer for the guidance 
of the Holy Spirif in their election. (If, at 
the expiration of three days, they cannot 
agree, the Pope has the right to appoint the 
new Patriarch.) Their choice fell upon 
Bishop Elijah Huyk, vicar-resident at Rome. 
On Sunday, January 22d, all the Syrians of 
the three Churches here mentioned, with 
their priests, united in a service for the re- 
pose of the Maronite Patriarch’s soul, the 
service being held in the Maronite Church. 
The title of the Patriarch, in common with 
five other dignitaries of the Churches, is Pa- 
triarch of Antioch, and the Bishops rule over 
Aleppo, Tripoli, Damascus, Tyre and other 
cities. As each nation has (or used to have) 
its favorite Saints, to whom, in particular, 
prayers are offered (as in Russia, St. Nicho- 
las, the Wonder Worker, Bishop of Myra), 
so the Maronites offer their petitions, with 
special devotion, to the Virgin Mary and St. 
Joseph. They, like the Greek Catholics, de- 
pend upon the Roman Catholic establish- 
ment in the United States. 
New York City, 
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THE intimation that we gave a few 
weeks ago that Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of Chi- 
cago, might be called to this city as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Gottheil as rabbi of the Temple 
Emanu-El in this city, has been proven cor- 
rect by the public announcement of the call. 
Dr. Gottheil is to be retired upon a pension 
as soon as Dr. Hirsch is installed. His own 
congregation in Chicago have made great 
efforts to retain him, but he has announced 
his acceptance of the call and will take up 
the work after a few months. 


....The very important official announce- 
ment comes from Rome that Leo XIII, ina 
letter dated on Christmas Day, called a coun- 
cil of all the bishops and archbishops of 
South and Central America to meet this year 
in Rome to consider the interests of the 
Catholic Church in those countries. A few 
years ago a commission was sent from Rome 
to investigate the condition of the Church in 
Spanish America, the report of which has 
never come to the public, but which may 
well have given occasion for the calling of 
this special and unusual council. The over- 
throw of the Spanish power in the Antilles 
and the light of public observation and cen- 
sure cast upon the state of the Church in 
those islands -by high Catholic authorities 
may have some close relation to the calling 
just now of this council, which ought to 
have very important work to do in reforming 
abuses that ought not to outlive the century. 


....We have received from Bishop B. W. 
Arnett, D.D., a summary of the statistics of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
gives the total force of the Church as 633,849, 
including 9 bishops, 9 general officers, 4,825 
ministers on the annual Conference roll, 242 
presiding elders (of whom 20 are in foreign 
countries), 8,409 local preachers, 5,250 ex- 
horters and 614,125 church members, includ- 
ing probationers. There are 5,172 churches 
of an average valuation of about $1,200° 
1,750 parsonages, worth about $350 each; 41 
academies, etc., valued at $756,475, with 165 
teachers and 5,257 students. The Sunday 
school returns show 3,447 schools, with 21,- 
514 officers, 37,916 teachers and 362,421 pu- 
pils. The amount paid for general expenses 
is reported as $1,570,329, and for ministerial 
support $931,544. The bishops’ salaries are 
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$2,000 each, the general officers receive 
$1,350, the presiding elders an average of 
$637, and the pastors and missionaries $190 
a year. 


....The Society of Friends, tho a small 
body in this country, have done much for 
education. Haverford College is their prin- 
cipal Eastern institution for young men, and 


_Bryn Mawr College, a few miles distant, is 


controlled by them and maintains the high- 
est rank for the education of women. Among 
other institutions we may mention two in the 
West, their new college in Wichita, Kan., 
and an older one, Penn College, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. The latter expects soon to move to a 
new and attractive site offered to it on con- 
dition that $50,000 be raised for the endow- 
ment fund, and President Wm. L. Pearson 
is now East trying to secure the money. 
Penn College stands high in Iowa for its ex- 
cellent standard of scholarship, its catholic- 
ity of spirit and’ its consecrated Christian 
culture. It speaks well for its favor with the 
people that in a State where there are very 
few Friends, the number of its students ex- 
ceeds that in any other Friends’ college in 
this country. 


.... With a view to arousing public interest 
in the Czar’s Peace Conference, a committee 
of prominent pastors in the city of Rochester 
met recently and issued a circular letter to 
all ministers of that city, asking them to de- 
vote one sermon to that subject on February 
19th. Bishop McQuaid has been asked to 
commend it to the Roman Catholic clergy. 
A resolution is to be voted on at the various 
meetings and forwarded with the names of 
the churches and the number of attend- 
ants to the President of the United States 
and the Czar of Russia. The Chamber of 
Commerce and the various labor organiza- 
tions are desired to take action, and the mat- 
ter is to be presented at a public hearing of 
school children on February 22d and at the 
morning exercises of the public schools. 
Thus, without the creation of new machin- 
ery, simply by utilizing the existing organs 
of public opinion, it is expected to influence 
that opinion effectively.. Similar methods 
might without disadvantage be adopted else- 
where. A widespread united effort could 
scarcely fail of having great influence. 
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...-A curious story comes from St. Peters- 
burg of a statement in an official journal of 
Turkestan. According to this a Russian 
traveler in Bombay made the acquaintance 
of a Christian archbishop “of the Hindu 
race,” who announced that he and his flock 
in Southern India had hitherto recognized 
the headship of the Church of Antioch. 
This, however, no longer being able to pro- 
vide them with bishops and pastors, they 
feared lest they should fall under the unde- 
sirable influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Being averse to that, it had oc- 
curred to them that they might accept the 
Russian Orthodox rite, which had been ex- 
pounded to them by priests from steamers 
of the Russian volunteer fleets. They re- 
quested that a few Russian priests might 
be sent among them to make the Russian 
service better known, and intimated that 
following on that the whole body of 15,000 
souls would join the Russian Church. It is 
even stated that a formal petition to this ef- 
tect was drawn up and certified by a Rus- 
sian Consul for presentation to the religious 
authorities in St. Petersburg. How much of 
truth there is in this story is not yet evident, 
but it is directly in the line of the efforts 
made by the Holy Synod, especially under 
the lead of the indefatigable Pobiedonost- 
seff, to gather into the Russian fold as many 
of the outlying sections of the Eastern 
Church as possible. 


....Following upon the Methodist idea for 
a twentieth century fund, the Baptist Union 
of England have unanimously resolved. to 
recommend the raising of a quarter of a 
million pounds from half a million Baptists 
for a similar fund. The special points to 
which the committee call attention are the 
increase of population in the large towns, 
the fact that there has been no correspond- 
ing increase in Baptist places of worship, 
the declension of the Church of England 
into Roman Catholic superstition, the de- 
mand upon the denomination to support 
Reformation truth, and the desirability of a 
great revival of religion, coupled with the 
fuller devotion of substance to the cause of 
30d. It is recommended that the fund be 
opened on May Ist, 1899, and closed on 
March 81st, 1901; that the names of sub- 
scribers and collectors of ten shillings and 
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upward be inscribed in the historical roll 
to be preserved at the Baptist Church 
House, and that the fund be used for evan- 
gelization and church extension in England, 


‘for the annuity fund, the augmentation of 


the stipend for poor ministers, and the erec- 
tion of a Church House. 


....The Protestant Episcopal Church has 
lost one of its most prominent and useful 
men by the death of its presiding bishop, 
the Right Rev. John Williams, of Connecti- 
cut. Bishop Williams was a Massachusetts 
boy, having been born in Deerfield in 1817. 
He graduated at Harvard College, studied 
theology and was ordained by Bishop 
Brownell in 1838. He was assistant minis- 
ter of Christ Church in Middletown, Conn., 
and rector at Schenectady, N. Y. At the age 
of thirty-one he was elected President of 
Trinity College, and three years later was 
chosen Coadjutor Bishop of Connecticut 
with Bishop Brownell. His administration 
of Trinity College was most successful, and 
his influence on every hand was of the high- 
est. It was due to the fact that under his 
care a large number of students had been 
preparing for the ministry, that in 1854 the 
Berkeley Divinity School was established at 
Middletown, and from the beginning he was 
its dean and principal instructor in doctrines 
of theology, history of the Reformation and 
the prayer-book. He succeeded to the bish- 
opric of the diocese in 1885, and two years 
later became presiding bishop of the Church. 
Bishop Williams was a-man of exceptional 
influence, especially over young men; a fine 
scholar, an eloquent preacher, and most 
genial in all his personal relations. He will 
be succeeded in the bishopric of Connecticut 
by Dr. Chauncey B. Brewster, formerly of 
Grace Church, Brooklyn, and as presiding 
bishop of the Church by Bishop Thomas M. 
Clark, of Rhode Island. 


....The ritualistic controversy in England 
appears to grow in bitterness rather than 
lessen. The figure that stands out above all 
others appears to be that of Sir William 
Harcourt. He continues his letters, chiefly 
to The Times, and has secured the indorse- 
ment of that influential journal. His spe- 
cial points of attack are the lack of author- 
ity on the part of the bishops, as manifest in 
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their failure to secure anything like unanim- 
ity of action in the different churches, and 
the confessional. Upon this last ‘he dwells 
with considerable force, bringing up some 
illustrations which are certainly very 
strong. Any private and voluntary consult- 
ing of the clergy by those who wish advice 
in regard to their personal life he does not 
antagonize in the slightest, but a regular 
auricular confession, especially as a pre- 
requisite to the partaking of the communion, 
he considers entirely wrong, and he affirms 
very positively that “some measure or oth- 
er, and that without delay, must be taken to 
rid the Church of such men, or the Bishops 
will soon find that the people will get rid 
of the Church.” Not less trenchant are the 
following words: 


“The Protestant laity will not allow the 
children of their parish schools or of their fami- 
lies and homes to be brought up in children’s 
masses and children’s confessionals—to be se- 
duced, trained up, and dragooned by such men 
and such teaching. If the Bishops are incom- 
petent to put down the confessional, the confes- 
sional will put down the Bishops.” 


The High Church papers, especially The 
Church Times, endeavor to deride the whole 
thing as of really no consequence. Some 
others affirm that it is an outrage on all 
rights of worship, and a few even of the 


strong High Church advocates are becoming 
accustomed to the idea of disestablishment, 


preferring a free disestablished Church in 
which they can do as they please to an 
establishment which is subject to such at- 
tacks and may possibly be under the con- 
trol of Parliament. Meanwhile the Non- 
conformists look on with interest, while the 
evangelical Churchmen are increasingly ear- 
nest in their determination never to allow 
the high ritualistic party to carry the day. 
Just what will be the result is by no means 
evident. 


....In his letter resigning his pastorate 
of Brick Church in this city, Dr. Henry Van 


bt Dyke said that the question before him was 
“ull « simply a question of transferring the heavy 
: ig administrative work of a pastor of a large 


f 
hk 


| 4 th hands and devoting himself to a life in which 
ALi there should be more liberty and time to 


mthink and write,” and added, “ after earnest 
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consideration and seeking light from above, 
I think that is the line along which I can 
do my best and most lasting service to my 
fellow men.” In his letter recalling this res- 
ignation and announcing his purpose still to 
remain with them, he says: “I still believe 


that a man may serve God and his fellow ™ 


men by writing as well as by preaching.” 
The Sun, of this city, commenting upon 
these letters, says: ‘‘Is it not somewhat sur- 
prising, however, that a Presbyterian min- 
ister calls the teaching of English literature 
more in the line of his duty than preaching 
the Gospel of salvation?” It also com- 
ments upon the preaching of English litera- 
ture at Johns Hopkins as “ as far apart from 
religion and the preaching of the Gospel as 
any other secular occupation,” such as bank- 
ing, brokerage, mining, etc. It also says 
that if Dr. Van Dyke has fitness for the 
chair to which he was called, it is not be- 
cause he is a Christian minister, but in spite 
of his being a Christian minister; that Johns 
Hopkins does not want a man to preach re- 
ligion from that chair, but to preach and ex- 
pound English literature without any refer- 
ence to religion. It then draws the inference 
that Dr. Van Dyke’s place is ‘“ elsewhere 
than in a Presbyterian pulpit—a pulpit from 
which his solemn pledge at his ordination 
compels him to preach the severe doctrines 
of the Westminster Confession.” We should 
have passed this by without notice, but that 
it is taken up and commented upon in some 
of our religious exchanges, which speak of 
these words. as “ words of truth and sober- 
ness” and consider it a sad commentary on 
the condition of the Christian Church that 
they should only find such clear and honest 
expression in a secular paper. Such com- 
ments show that the writers do not under- 
stand either Dr. Van Dyke or the situation 
in which he is placed. There is not in the 
slightest degree any question of loyalty to 
the Presbyterian Church, nor is there any 
question of the rival merits of the pulpit and 
the professor’s chair. Dr. Van Dyke simply 
told the truth when he made the reason for 
his resignation his desire to lay aside what 
he felt to be the heavy burden of adminis- 
trative work falling to the pastor of a large 
city church. He further knows what are his 
best capacities, and that the best work for 
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the kingdom of God can often be done quite 
as well indirectly as directly through the 
pulpit. And that is all there is to it. Such 
slurs upon him and upon his views of the 
ministry are neither just nor curteous. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


AN instructive article on the extent to 
which the life and the teachings of Christ are 
depicted in the letters of the New Testament is 
found in the Bewcis des Glaubens, No. 12, p. 
441-468, by Lic. Dr. Héhne. It will be remem- 
bered that our canonical Gospels were written 
after and not before the majority of the Epis- 
tles, and that the writers of the latter had before 
them not written but only traditional reports 
of the doings and sayings of Christ, as these 
were in living circulation among the early Chris- 
tian congregations. By a close analysis of the 
contents of the letters Héhne finds that there 
are direct and indirect references in the Epis- 
tles to all the cardinal features of the life of 
Christ. His collection of passages from the 
Epistles in this regard is exhaustive and must 
surprise the reader by its abundance and great 
number. His discussion shows again that the 
Epistles are absolutely unintelligible without the 
presupposition of the historical basis of Christ’s 
life as described in the Gospels. Another fea- 
ture more casually brought out is this, that the 
facts concerning the career of Christ presup- 
posed and directly given in the Epistles, is in 
absolute harmony with that actually described 
in the Gospels, so that the latter must be re- 
garded as faithful reports of the living traditions 
current in the Church for a generation or more 
before they were put into permanent written 
shape by the Evangelists. A second part of this 
discussion treats of the “ Bchoes” (Nachklinge) of 
the words of Christ as found in the Hpistles, and 
here, too, the gleaning is complete, altho nat- 
urally not as rich as in the first case. The 
words found in Acts 20, 35, and I Thes. 4, 15}, 
are recognized as “ agraphs” of the Lord, taken 
from the oral Gospel, but not recorded in the 
written. 


....An altogether new face is put on the old 
historic problem of the relation of St. Paul’s 
teachings on the subject of justification to that 
of the epistle of James by Zahn. He simply in- 
verts the status of the controversy by making 
James antedate Paul; and in so far as the one 
letter bears any relation to the other, Romans 
must be considered in the particular part treat- 
ing of the subject of justification to have been, 
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in form at least, influenced by the statements of 
James, and not vice versa. According to Zahn, 
the Letter of James, far from being a late prod- 
uct, or even post-Apostolic, is really the oldest 
writing in the New Testament canon; on the 
grounds that both its contents and the best tra- 
ditions consider it as having been written to 
Jewish converts, but at a time when there were 
as yet only Jewish congregations and none yet 
among the Gentiles. The date of the letter is 
accordingly about 50 A. D. It is impossible 
that James’s statements should have been a re- 
ply to Paul’s, because then the former would 
in a most incredible manner have misunder- 
stood or misinterpreted the former. James does 
not antagonize any particular doctrine, but only 
that false tendency in the early Church which 
eonsisted in a weakening of moral energy that 
was so frequently noticed in connection with 
the proclamation of the free gospel of grace, and 
against which all the Apostles testify. James 
did not have Paul before him, but Paul had 
James. Thus, ¢. g., in Romans 4, 2, the state- 
ment: “If Abraham was justified by works, he 
hath whereof to glory,” is evidently introduced 
by Paul as the thought of another, as the sen- 
tence manifestly contradicts what he had been 
saying before. Whence has he this proposition? 
We find the justification for Paul’s citation is 
James 2: 21-23. Paul does not directly contend 
against James, but has developed the thought 
expressed by the latter, as he also further un- 
folds other terms used by the latter, e. g., “ right- 
eousness of God.” The Epistle of James had 
undoubtedly made a deep impression on Paul, 
even if it did not satisfy him altogether. It is 
noteworthy, true, that of all the Epistles of 
Paul only that to the Romans shows any evi- 
dence of the influence of James; and in Rome 
we find a congregation consisting largely of 
Jewish converts, among whom James’s writing 
enjoyed great authority. In all probability 
Peter had also written to this city, and the con- 
nection between this letter and that of James 
is recognized on all hands, Peter having further 
developed the germs of thought found in James. 
Again, the non-canonical letter of Clement to 
the Corinthians originated in Rome in 96 A. D., 
and in it the signs of the influence of James’s 
epistle are very evident. The same is true of the 
contemporary book, the Pastor of Hermas, 
which almost seems to take the statements of 
James as a text for further comment. These 
and similar facts show the influence of the Epis- 
tle of James among the Christians at Rome, and 
indicate why Paul was, as it were, compelled to 
notice its contents when writing to the congre- 
gation in that city. 





FINANCIAL, 


NATIONAL EXPENSES. 


THE earnest speech of Mr. Cannon, of IIli- 


nois, chairman of the House: Committee on 
Appropriations, last Thursday, concerning 
the national revenues and expenditures, 
should have great weight with members of 
Congress. Mr. Cannon has had exceptional 
experience in the work of the Appropriations 
Committee. He is not a cheese-paring states- 
man. He is an advocate of all worthy proj- 
ects of legislation even if they involve large 
expenditures, when these can be met by 
money in hand. He is also a sagacious poli- 
tician, and in the course of his long service in 
Congress he has seen more than one instance 
of the punishment of a party at the polls for 
unchecked indulgence in extravagant expend- 
itures. Perceiving now a tendency toward 
extravagance which would be objectionable 
even if the national income were sufficient to 
meet the demands of it, and knowing how 
far from sufficient that income is, he holds 
up the official figures and calls a halt. 

The situation, as set forth by him, is sub- 
stantially as follows: The cash balance in 
the Treasury is about $274,000,000 (including 
the gold reserve fund of $100,000,000, which 
must be kept intact), and $200,000,000 of this 
was borrowed as a war loan. In October 
last Secretary Gage estimated that the ex- 
penditures for the year ending on June 30th 
next would exceed the receipts by $112,000,- 
000. Evidently this estimate was much too 
low. The actual excess for seven months 
has been $93,151,000 (a monthly average of 
$13,307,000), which points to a deficit of 
$159,000,000 instead of $112,000,000. More- 
over, there is to be added $20,000,000 which 
must soon be paid to Spain. If the $20,000,- 
000 be left out of the account, a maintenance 
of the monthly average for the remaining 
five months will reduce the cash balance to 
$208,000,000, or to $108,000,000 free cash for 
ordinary expenses on July 1st. For the sink- 
ing fund $53,000,000 should be paid, but that 
requirement may be set aside. What of the 
coming fiscal year? The Secretary estimated 
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a deficit of only $31,000,000, but the actual 
excess of expenditures must be far greater. 
Obligations have been or soon will be in- 
curred which were not included in that esti- 
mate—such as the cost of a dozen new battle 
ships and cruisers, the claims of Americans 
against Spain (which may amount to $25,- 
000,000, and which our Government has un- 
dertaken to satisfy), the cost of our occupa- 
tion of the Philippines, and the expenditures 


_required by the projected increase of the 


regular army. No provision for an enlarge- 
ment of the revenue has been made, and the 
official reports of our import trade for the last 
twelve months indicate that the tariff receipts 
will probably decline. These statements sug- 
gest the question whether the free cash bal- 
ance of $108,000,000 or less will not be ex- 
hausted by the excess of expenditures before 
the end of the next fiscal year, and the gold 
reserve fund thus be exposed to invasion. 

While Mr. Cannon probably had in mind 
the recent attempt of the House to pass a 
considerable number of bills for the erection 
of public buildings in small towns, the chief 
objects of his attack were the Nicaragua 
Canal bill and what is known as the Hanna 
Subsidy bill. The first of these calls for a 
total appropriation of $115,000,000, but pron- 
ably for not more than $20,000,000 in one 
year. The cost of the second is largely a 
matte: of guesswork; it would be many mil- 
lions. He opposes neither of these projects, 
provided that they are carried forward under 
proper conditions. ‘I insist,” said he, “* that 
there shall go hand in hand with legislation 
for them the legislation necessary to pro- 
vide the revenues to meet their cost.” That 
seems reasonable. He also pointed out that 
in the remaining three weeks of the session, 
with the regular appropriation bills requiring 
substantially all of the available time, these 
important propositions could not receive the 
careful consideration which they deserve. 
And in his opinion the assumption of such 
“great blocks of expenditures ” would com- 
pel an issue of bonds. 

Legislators in Congress sometimes are so 
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eaget to promote great projects, of unques- 
tionable value to the public, that they over- 
look the question of cost and of the taxation 
which the proposed expenditures would re- 
quire. But the people feel new and in- 
creased taxation and are quick to resent it if 
they are not convinced that it is absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the nation, or if 
they think that the party responsible for it 
has not been reasonably economical. The ear- 
nest utterances of men of experience, like 
Mr. Cannon, are of much value at times 
when the tendency to spend without due re- 
gard for income or resources is clearly dis- 
closed. The injurious effect of unthinking 
liberality in expenditures is sometimes politi- 
cal as well as financial, and those who strive 
to restrain such liberality serve their party 
while they guard the interests of all. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE Railroad Car Journal has published 
the statistics of the number of freight 
cars ordered during the year 1898. The 
grand total was 132,425 cars for all kinds of 


freight service as against a total of 61,000 in 
1897. The Journal estimates that from 100,- 
000 to 110,000 will be ordered during 1899. 
A large percentage of the cars ordered had 
a capacity of 80,000 pounds, and 5,000 of 
those ordered were of 100,000 pounds ¢ca- 
pacity. 


....A plan has just been completed -by a 
prominent Philadelphia engineer for a party 
of New York and Buffalo capitalists to util- 
ize 5 per cent. of the water of the whirlpool 
rapids of Niagara Falls and convert it into 
35,000 electrical horse-power. It is proposed 
to utilize the forty-five feet head of water 
between the international bridges and the 
whirlpool by conducting the water through 
a canal along the base of the gorge to the 
power house just below the whirlpool. It is 
estimated that $2,000,000 will be required to 
complete the work. 

....[t has been reported for some time 
back that the Corn Exchange Bank of this 
city was endeavoring to absorb some of the 
small uptown banks: At a special meeting 
of the stockholders held last week an amend- 
ment to the articles of the association author- 
izing an extension of the business and the 
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powers of the corporation so as to include 
the opening and keeping of one or more 
branch offices was approved. It is thought 
that the Corn Exchange will absorb the 
Hudson River Bank and Astor Place 
Bank in the’‘near future as well as possibly 
the Fulton Bank in Brooklyn. 

....We showed on the 12th ult. that Eu- 
rope’s debt to us, caused by the enormous ex- 
cess of our exports over our imports, was 
discharged in part by the return of Ameri- 
can securities from the other side of the At- 
lantic. This movement of securities has 
never been a matter of public record, but it 
is now known that large amounts of securi- 
ties have been received from abroad since 
January ist, some estimates being that the 
value of -these is between $50,000,000 and 
$60,000,000. These figures have been se- 
cured from several of the foreign banking 
houses in this city. This is the first time in 
many years when a trustworthy estimate 
could be made of the quantity of securities 
returned from abroad in any given period. 

...-A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature providing for the reduction 
of the legal rate of interest from six per 
cent. to five per cent. a year. The bill is 
vigorously opposed by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of this city, who will send a large del- 
egation to Albany to appear before the Com- 
mittee on General Laws in opposition to it. 
The Merchants’ Association oppose the Dill 
for the following reasons: 

“The result of this bill, if enacted, will be ca- 
lamitous to small merchants, burdensome to 
farmers, harmful to wholesale and manufactur- 
ing interests, and extremely detrimental to the 
general prosperity of this State, for the reason 
that it will make the banking business unprofit- 
able, close very many of the smaller banks 
(especially in the smaller towns), drive much 
banking capital from the State and derange the 
entire credit machinery of business.” 

They also state that the banking capital of 
the United States now pays a profit of not 
more than 4% per cent. per annum, and that 
in the State of New York it is probably less 
than 3 per cent. 

BANK STOCKS. 

....Sales of Bank Stocks during the past 
week were : 


American Exchange...174 | Market and Fulton 
Central..................175 | Merchants’ 
North America. 
...800 | Republic 
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CONSIDERATIONS OF SELEC- 
TION OF LIFE POLICIES. 
INQUIRIES are from time to time made of 
this journal as to what kind and amount of 
life insurance are best for certain persons 
in certain circumstances. If all the particu- 
lars were given, it would not be very diffi- 
cult to frame approximate advice, in case of 
each inquirer; but it is noticeable that the 
man who asks what his policy is worth to 
sell and what he would better do almost in- 
variably fails to state the most important 
particulars. Moreover, the question depends 
on the relations of things which we call 
“ circumstances,” or “ situation;” it is hard 
to detail these minutely, and at the last the 


circumstances have to be judged rather 


than known; the future is to be forecasted, 
and the person responsible for results is the 
one to decide. 

It is in resemblance to the first question of 
the beginner in photography, “‘ How long do 
you expose?” to which the comprehensive 
answer is, “‘ That’s just for you to find out; 
a two-hundreth part of a second—eight hours 
—all the way between.” And yet, although 
there is no broad answer to the question, 
there are some general considerations which 
may be pointed out as helpful to deciding 


what amount and kind of policy it is expe- 


dient to take. 

First, what is known as “self” insurance 
should always be distinguished. The fullest 
form of this is when a man omits to take out 
any policy, in which case it is plain that he 
—or his family—does the whole insuring, re- 
ceiving the premium which is saved, and 
paying the insurance which in case of death 
is lost. Self insurance, as we mean it here, 
is the portion represented by a needlessly 
high premium. For instance, the rate for 
a plain life policy being so much, if you pay 
more, for the sake of shortening the term of 
payment or getting certain advantages in 
the form of policy, you are insuring your- 
self to the extent of such excess; should you 
die soon, your extra payment would there- 


fore have brought no benefit—you must take 
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INSURANCE. 





the chances. As an extreme case, five and 
ten year endowments necessarily cost more 
than they come to, if the term is completed; 
hence they could not be recommended, and 
yet there might be individual cases where 
they would serve a conservative purpose ad- 
mirably. 

The lowest priced policy must be that 
which promises the longest wait to maturity 
and the largest number of premiums to col- 
lect; the highest cost policy reverses one or 
both of these conditions. The sooner the 
policy is payable, by maturity if not by 
death, or the smaller the number of pre- 
miums to be paid, the larger each one must 
be. Plain life policies, with premiums until 
death, of course, give the largest insurance 
for the money, and contain the least self in- 
surance. Hence these are clearly best, for 
a while. Similarly, the old “note” plan, 
now wisely abandoned, was best at first, 
although it grew into a most vicious thing 
with years; for if you had $50 with which 
you could buy a $1,500 policy, by giving a 
note for another $50 you could get a $3,000 
policy; then, if you died in the first year, 
your family would net $2,950 instead of 
$1,500. But there was the condition of early 
death. On the same condition a young as- 
sessment association is best; if you are sure 
of dying the first year, go to one by all 
means. 

Certainly, it is desirable to have the policy 
mature at a fixed period, and desirable to 
have the number of premiums limited. The 
question is, how far may one prudently un- 
dertake to go in paying the cost of these fea- 
tures. This depends on your present pros- 
pects of longevity and continued insurability; 
upon your present and prospective income; 
upon your present and prospective burdens. 
These, after all, you must be best able to 
judge. What is wise for one may be less 
wise, or not wise at all, for another. And 
as one would like to be able to get on the 
decisions of to-day the light which five or 
ten years more may cast, there is something 
to be said for policy forms which offer in- 
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surance, on moderate rates, for a term of 
years, without taxing unreasonably the priv- 
ilege of an option at the end of the term. 

It is always well to remember that the in- 
terest of the individual candidate, the inter- 
est of the company (which is all the other 
members collectively), and the interest of 
the agent, do not necessarily run along the 
same line; nay, the company and the 
agent do not always have the same 
line of interest. Broadly speaking, the 
company’s present interest is in large pre- 
mium forms, involving the most self insur- 
ance; we do not, however, say that the in- 
dividual’s interest is to the contrary—that de- 
pends on the case. If the company deems 
him an inferior risk, it will require a large 
premium form, usually a “ limited payment,” 
or decline him outright; if he thinks himself 
a dubious risk, it is his interest to get the 
largest amount of insurance for the money. 
The agent, for his part, is concerned to make 
the premium as large as possible, and in this 
he is not always acting for the company’s 
good and is liable to be quite away from 
what is best for the candidate. If he ad- 
vises for the largest premium, he may still 


be quite sincere; if he advises for the lower 
premium, as between two or more proposi- 


tions, he is certain to be. His advice is 
pretty likely to be untrustworthy, if insin- 
cere;.and it is not to be followed implicitly 
in any case. Read policies for yourself; ask 
him for explanations, but not for assurances 
and promises; assume nothing which you 
do not find in the bond; remember that you 
are acting in trust for others and that you 
are the one to decide. 





THE HANDICAPPING OF FOR- 
EIGN COMPANIES. 

CERTAIN underwriters say, by circular let- 
ter, that they regret to observe that “ bills 
proposing discriminations in the rates of 
taxation have been introduced in some of 
the State Legislatures, by which it is pro- 
vided that one class of companies shall be 
taxed more heavily than another.” These 
unspecified discriminations are proposed 
against foreign companies, and are either de- 
fensible of indefensible. If there is any rea- 
son in them, reasonable reasons for them 
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must be producible—what are those rea- 
sons? 

Is it said that these companies are not 
sound and good, and ought therefore to be 
discouraged by invidious taxation? Such 
an assertion would be notoriously untrue, 
and therefore, we suppose, nobody has had 
the hardihood to make it; certainly the fault 
of these companies is not that they are not 
good enough to be allowed in the American 
field. 

It might be that what is miscalled the “ re- 
ciprocal ” idea in legislation requires action. 
This idea, in paraphrase, is that if anybody 
throws a stone at your little brother you 
must immediately make faces at his little 
sister; as expressed in statute, the face is 
made in advance and goes on record as that 
“if you ever do throw a stone at my little 
brother, you will understand that this face is 
made up at your little sister—there !” Hence 
it might be that the foreign Governments 
have been treating American companies ill 
and it is necessary to get even with them. 
It might be, but it isn’t so. In Great Britain 
particularly, where American life companies 
command the field, the home companies have 
not sought any unfair play. 

But if it is not true that retaliation is re- 
quired, or that the foreign companies are not 
good enough to be allowed free competition, 
is it possible that they are too good? No 
such reason is avowed—we should not expect 
that; but reasons for conduct are not always 
stated frankly, particularly when they are 
reasons which would not bear confession. The 
foreign companies are old; they are strong; 
they are large; they have had a long record 
in the United States, and an honorable one; 
they make an excellent comparative showing 
in loss and expense ratios; they are compa- 
nies of which every intelligent property 
owner likes to have at least one or two on his 
own risks—this, speaking broadly. 

Isn’t it narrow jealousy, then? No. Is it 
jealousy unqualified, since all jealousy is 
narrow? Perhaps the objectors have an- 
other plea: that taxation now favors the 
foreign companies by disfavoring the Amer- 
ican. Establish the fact, first; then such a 
plea is quickly met. If the Americans are 
handicapped, take off the handicap. It is not 
necessary to equalize by weighting the freer 
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contestant. To do that is the way of the la- 
bor union, which decrees that the wage of 
the shirking and the dull shall be standard 
for the bright and the industrious; or/of the 
Socialist, which calls upon all who have to 
divide with all who have not. Such ways 
would level down, not up; they are retro- 
gression, not progress, 

But who are the objectors? They may 
speak for themselves, if they have courage 
to come out into the open; it is, however, 
easy to see of what class they are not. The 
signers of the letter referred to desire to 
record their strong dissent from all such pro- 
posed measures. They wish legislators 
everywhere to know that they regard such 
discriminations as unjust, uncalled for, and 
unworthy of Americans. They declare that 
American companies ask merely a fair field 
and no favor, and that no considerable num- 
ber of underwriters desire anything else. 


The Home, the German-American, the Phe-. 


nix, the Hanover, the Hartford, the Attna, 
the Niagara, the Hartford Phenix and Na- 
tional, the Insurance Company of North 
America, and seven others, may be taken 
as representative. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

The thirty-fourth annual statement of the 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
which we printed last week, shows that 1898 


proved to be a good year for the company, it. 


having made substantial gains in all of the es- 
sentials indicating healthy growth. The 
income, assets, amount of insurance in force 
and surplus were increased. A noticeable fact 
is that the interest receipts amounted to $59,- 
675 more than the death claims, which shows 
that great care has been given during many 
years to the selection of risks and the invest- 
ment of its funds. ‘The ratio of surplus to lia- 
bilities is one of the largest of any life insur- 
ance company in the country. — omas W 
Russell is President. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION AND INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


This most worthy institution shows by its 
statement of January 1st that it has had an ex- 
cellent year’s business, and all parties—stock- 
holders, policyholders and offictals—are to be 
heartily congratulated. The result of the year’s 
business shows that the company has had the 
benefit of the very best sort of management. 
There has been a gain in assets of $158,885, 


and in surplus of $103,000. The es ef had 
total assets on the first of January of $2,396,- 
523.98, and a net surplus of a won- 
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derfully excellent showing. Our opinion of the 
value to the community of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company has 
been freely expressed in these columns. It al- 
ways has been conducted on thoroughly scientific 
principles, something that cannot be said of all 
insurance companies, and while a life insurance 
company is of the highest value in paying for 
lives lost, the Hartford Steam Boiler is just as 
valuable in preventing loss of lives. J. M. Al- 
len is President; W. B. Franklin, First Vice- 
President, and J. B. Pierce, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


THE PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 


We had the pleasure of printing last week the 
one-hundredth annual statement of the Provi- 
dence Washington Insurance Company of Prov- 
idence, R. I. - It does not happen every day that 
a corporation of this character has a chance 
to celebrate its centennial, and it gives us great 
pleasure to refer to the fact that for these many 
years the business of the Providence Washing- 
ton has been conducted on steady-going, con- 
servative lines with the results which attend 
such methods, as shown in its statement. It 
has a capital of $500,000 with total assets of 

2,134,728.36, and a net surplus of $501,592.95. 

t will be seen, therefore, that in addition to its 
age it has great strength and ample resources. 
J. H. De Wolf is President. 


THE GREENWICH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The Greenwich publishes this week its sixty- 
fourth annual statement showing its condition 
on the first day of January. On that date its 
assets amounted to $1,624,758.36, and its net 
surplus to $443,409.46. The Greenwich has 
for sixty-four years furnished good, sound fire 
insurance, has always been prompt and liberal 
in the settlement of its losses, and it has a very 
large ratio of surplus to liabilities, making it 
an exceedingly safe company to insure with. 
Mason A. Stone is President. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We print this week the fifty-first annual 
statement of the Penn Mutual, and from a care- 
ful examination of it we are inclined to quote: 
“ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale her 
infinite variety.” The Company had a wonder- 
fully good year in 1898. It increased its net 
assets $3,000,000, and its surplus, on a three 
and one-half and four per cent. basis, $555,- 
197.62. The receipts during the year of pre- 
miums, annuities, interest, etc., were $700,000 
greater than the year previous, while its dis- 
bursements to policy holders were less than the 
year previous, thus showing a very careful se- 
lection of risks which the Company has been 
practicing for many years. The Company made 
commendable increases in all of the essentials 
going to show a prosperous year’s business, and 
it had on the 31st of December, 1898, insurance 
in force amounting to $165,524,302. Its net 
assets are $33,985,502.54, and its surplus is 
$4,498,074.22. The Penn Mutual is one of the 
best companies in the United States. It is ex- 
ceedingly well managed, it is perfectly up to 
date in presenting new and most highly ap- 
proved forms of policies, and with all it is con- 
servatively managed. Harry F. West is Presi- 


dent; Henry C. Brown, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, and 
Agencies, 


enry C. Lippincott, Manager of 





1899 
PEBBLES. 


Ovr National 
vard Lampoon. 


.-..** Was he in love with his art?” “ Pas- 
sionately; when he died he drew his last 
breath.”— Wrinkle, 


....1t does not take many years for a girl 
to learn her good points, and fewer still to con- 
ceal her bad ones.—Life. 


...-HOME UsE.—* Jobbins tells me he has 
just bought a houseboat.” 
I didn’t know he had money enough 
“Oh, yes! This one is for his 
cellar.”—EHachange. 


...-A NEw DEFINITION.—“ Don’t you think 
that Mr. Buffer is awfully witty?” “I hadn’t 
noticed it.” “How funny! Why, I think he 
works his mouth the wittiest I ever saw.”— 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


..--A colored man was legally hanged in 
North Carolina the other day. While the af- 
fair passed off in a very pleasing and satisfac- 
tory manner, many of the best, citizens yet think 
the old way is the best—Denver Post. 


....She lives in a studio,” said the New 
Yorker. ‘ But she’s a music-teacher,” said the 
suburbanite. “I thought a studio was a place 
where only artists lived.” ‘Not at all,” said 
the New Yorker. “A studio is any place that 
is unfit to live in.”"—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


Hymn—Unele Sam.—Har- 


A BOARD-BILL DA. 


.-A lodging-house keeper in Ga. 
Once boarded Lucretia Ba. 
But she skipped to Ky. 
With a man she called dy, 
And the house was minus a la. Life. 
...HE Dipn’t LAKE THE WorD.—“ The sim- 
plest efforts last the longest,” said the gifted 
lecturer. “ Look at Mary’s lamb—forever em- 
balmed in deathless verse.” At this moment a 
tall stranger in the audience suddenly arose, 
and in a voice choked with hot emotion, fiercely 
cried: “ You’re a liar!” Then he dramatically 
stalked from the room. ‘“ Who was that man?” 
inquired the startled lecturer. ‘ Oh,” said the 
chairman of the lecture committee, “ you musn’t 
mind him. He belongs to the commissary de- 
partment! ’—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


.... I have invited several army officers,” 
sa.d the hostess, “and I am anxious that the 
occasion shall be something unique and appro- 
priate. I don’t want anything commonplace, 
like a five o’clock tea or a pink tea or a violet 
tea.” ‘ Well,” suggested Miss Cayenne, after 
deliberation, “ why not make it a beef tea? ’— 
Washington Star. 


....Little Bobby (who has recently been 
stung on the knee by a bee) : “ Mamma, if bees 
don’t have teeth, how can they bite you?” His 
Mother: “ They don’t bite, my dear—they sting. 
They have a sharp needle, like a tail, which 
they move about and prick you if you bother 
them.” Little Bobby (after a moment’s 
thought) : “‘ Mamma, ain’t you glad Fido isn’t 
a bee? ’—Hachange. 


..There’s a face that haunts me ever, 

There are eyes mine always meet 

As I read the morning paper, 
As I walk the crowded street. 

Ah! she knows not what I suffer; 
Hers is now a world-wide fame; 

But till death that face shall greet me— 
Lydia Pinkham is her name. 

—The Dartmouth. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
uzzles we will send “ A Pirate’s Gold,” by Gor- 
on Stables, 


DouBLe ACROSTIC. 


My primals and my finals each spell the sur- 
name of an English writer. — : 

Reading ccross: 1, An historic vessel; 2, a 
river of Italy; 3, to disclose; 4, stale; 5, the 
inner part; 6, a woman mentioned in the Bible; 
7, an old-time exclamation; 8, highly excited by 
eagerness after an object; 9, custom. 

PAUL T. M. 


Two CHARADES. 


The answer to the first charade is the name 
of an author; the second charade describes this 
author. 


1 
When Hamlet fell to reading first, 
It may be safely reckoned 
Altho he closely scanned the page, 
He thought them little second. 
° II. 


Upspringing first could thrill his heart; 
e loved a second weed; 
And dwelt for years at whole, apart 
From noise and strife and greed. 
FLORENCE M. 


HIDDEN F‘ABRICS. 


The names of how many fabrics are concealed 
in the following sentences? : 

Dolly Varden, immaculately dressed, sat in the 
window ledge, and heard from the church near 
by the mellow chords of the organ dying slowly 
away. Her silken hair was well drawn back 
from her forehead low and broad. Clothed as 
she was in pink and green, she made one think 
of the spring. é 

She was called musical. I considered her 
brilliant in every way. I was before the dresser 
getting ready to go out and taking a forkful of 
cold slaw now and then, or some mock duck. 

“TI want to send a line North, Henrietta,” 
said Dolly, bringing ham sandwiches, for she 
saw I felt hungry. She then wrote this letter: 

“T marvel, veterans, if you pause in your 
good work for lack of cash merely, as is repre- 
sented. You should canvas for a book or paper, 
Caleb. Some handy volume, possibly a duo- 
decimo—hair-splitting terms like this I do not 
often employ—but blessings be upon the head 
of Cadmus! Linguists must sometimes use 
their hands as well as their wit. Weed gardens, 
if need be, but spare the mullein; for it seems to 
me like a flower. Always remember that tho 
the light burns dim, it yet will burn.” 

M. E. STONE. 
PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following words have been rightly 
guessed their primal letters will spell the sur-~ 
nanfe of a popular writer : 

Reading across: 1, A gipsy ; 2, a North Amer- 
ican fish of the herring family; 3, freshness; 4, 
a smirk; 5, to make secure; 6, of no force; 7, 
race; 8, bounteous. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 2np. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL ACROSTIC.—Asaph Hall. 1, 
Adams; 2, Secchi; 3, Aristarchus; 4, Peters; 5, 
Herschel; 6, Halley; 7, Abney; 8, Laplace; 9. 
Leverrier. 

A PUZZLE oF THREDS.—Cleisthenes. 
2, Cachesis; 3, Blizabeth; 4, Ionic; 
6, Tisiphone; 7, Hera; 8, Eclogues; 
Euphrosyne; 11, Spartiate. 


1, Crassus ; 
5 Wee te 
§, Nina; 10, 
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PERSONALS. 


ADDITIONAL proof that Admiral Dewey is 
a Republican is furnished by Edson C. Brace, 
who was Chief Clerk of the Bureau of Equip- 
ment and Recruiting for two years while the 
Admira] (then a Commodore) was at the head 
of it. Mr. Brace tells some anecdotes which 
show that the hero of Manila Bay was accus- 
tomed in those days to criticise Democrats with 
much severity and emphasis. 


[aan 

...-Mr. Andrew Carnegie is still adding to 
the list of public libraries created by his gener- 
osity. He has offered $250,000 for a free li- 
brary in Washington, upon the condition that 
a site shall be provided and that $10,000 a year 
shall be expended in maintenance. Congress 
may place the library in Mt. Vernon Square. 
He also offers $100,000 to Atlanta as a fund 
for a free library, asking for an appropriation 
of $5,000 from the city in support of the under- 
taking. 

....The announcement of the death of the 
Japanese Princess Sandonmya is said to have 
saved the lives of hundreds of theatregoers in 
Osaka, a few weeks ago. The evening's enter- 
tainment in the Kabuki Theater was _ inter- 
rupted, when only half completed, by an an- 
nouncement from the stage of this death in 
the Imperial household, and the large audience 
slowly passed out of the building. Immediately 
afterward fire broke out in the theater, which 
was soon reduced to ashes. A high wind was 
blowing, and the firemen could not check the 
swift progress of the flames. 


The House Committee on Pensions has re- 
duced from $100 to $50 a month the pension 
granted to Gen. John M. Palmer, of Illinois, by 
a Senate bill, for the reason that General 


Palmer would not approve the larger allowance. 


“He finds himself," in his eighty-second year,” 
the report says, “ retired to private life without 
means or income, broken in health, blind in one 
eye and rapidly losing the sight of the other.” 
The veteran who headed the revolt against Bry- 
anism in the Democratic party deserves well of 
the Republic. In his last days he should not 
be compelled to rely upon this pension for sup- 
port. 

...-General Otis, now in command at Ma- 
nila, is almost sixty years old. He entered the 
army during the Civil War as a captain in the 
140th New York Volunteers, was breveted twice 
in the Virginia campaign for gallant services, 
was severely wounded in one of the James 
River engagements, became a lieutenant-colonel 
in the regular army in 1866, and, while punish- 
ing Sitting Bull after the Custer massacre, 


gained some experience which has been useful 
in his dealings with Aguinaldo. He is a strict 
disciplinarian and his troops are never sur- 
prised. He was a lawyer. before he became a 
soldier, and he presided over the Carter court- 
martial with ability which excited the admira- 
tion of all the attorneys who appeared in the 
case. 

....An inquiry from England for “ Lady 
Drummond” revives the story of a young man 
whose grave is in New York. George Drum- 
mond, only grandson and heir of the Earl of 
Perth and great-grandson of the Harl of Essex, 
eloped in 1871 with a young woman who had 
been his attendant while he was an invalid. 
The pair came to New York and were married at 
a village on Long Island, where they earned 1 
precarious living, the wife in service and the 
husband as a clam-digger. In 1887 the heir to 
the earldom of Perth died in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, and his grave is in Trinity Churchyard. 
He left a daughter, now living in Brooklyn with 
her mother, who married again. The old Earl 
disowned his grandson after the elopement, and 


‘it does not appear that the recent inquiry fore- 


shadows any recognition of the great-grand- 
daughter. 

....The scope of the life of the late Gen. 
George Sears Greene was extraordinary. Born 
in 1801, in his boyhood he saw coming back to 
port the American sailors who had won notable 
victories in the War of 1812. Having been 
graduated at West Point in 1823, he remained 
in the army until 1836. Thereafter, for a quarter 
of a century, he was engaged in great engineering 
projects. _ Then, in his sixty-first year, at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, he returned to the army, 
serving until the end, and distinguished himself 
at Cedar Mountain, Antietam, Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburg. .He then became once more a 
civil engineer, and was the President of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers eleven 
years later. He lived to see his son, Gen. Francis 
V. Greene, a prominent commander at Manila | 
and in Cuba. Up to the beginning of his nine- 
ty-eighth year his activity was remarkable. He 
did not appear to be even an octogenarian. A 
few years before his death he -went to West 
Point as a member of the Board of Visitors. 
To a young officer who escorted him in his tour 
of inspection he said, pointing to one of the old 
structures: “ When I was here in 1819, there 
Was an open space where that building stands.” 
The old General afterward described to the 
writer of these lines the curious look of surprise 
and incredulity on the face of the young man 
who was asked to believe that his sturdy com- 
panion had been a cadet in 1819. 
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Wa rm Blood The lamp-chimney Index 


Coursing through the veins, feeds, nourishes and sustains is worth some dollars a year 
all the organs, nerves, muscles and tissues of the body. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes warm, rich, pure blood. It to you — free. 
is the best medicine you can take in winter. It tones, 
invigorates, strengthens and fortifies the whole body, Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


preventing colds, fevers, pneumonia and the grip. 
-] d 5 Sa rsa" Absolutely Reliable Always 
ooas parilla ; 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1. Prepared e m | n gt 0 n 


by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Hood’s Pills cure Sick Headache. 25c. Standard Typewriter. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


THE 
Ono Dress Shield 327 Broadway, New York. 
tate: | TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


Absolutely Impe rvious, 102 Fulton st , New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 


Absolutely Odorless. buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices, 
. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
Every pair Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 


guaranteed. N di : 
Ask your dealer for eeds 

them, or send 25 cents No sguise 

for sample pair. because it is free from all 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- disagreeable taste and odor. 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., Peter Moller’s 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





























v4) 
Z 
Q now prepared by a new process, whereby the 


Fe al Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 


Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 


> . it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
lf Y ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the all impurities. 
oon asthe Best Tonic for Convalescents noire! this new oil s trial , Ack for Peter Moller’s Oil and og 
rom Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever t the bottle -- a flat, oval one -- tears our name as agen 
and All Malarial Troubles; it in- Notice the date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. * 

Paris: 22 Rue Drouot and make $2 a day a 
N. Y.: E. Foueera & Co., 26-30 N. William St, REP RESENT A PAPER home during leisure hours 
be Specimen copy and full particulars, roc, 

— ee The American Builder, Chicago 


For Bell Skirt, Flare Skirt, or any Kind of Skirt 
Ask for our Trade-mark of Horses 


IF YOU WISH the DESIRED STYLISH EFFECT and a satisfactory stiff interlining; it is a | ; 


PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. Nothing Has Been or Can Be Substituted with any degree . 
of satisfaction. It is ‘*‘ The Survival of the Fittest.’’ == = 
ITS FURTHER USES: Lower edge of Skirts and Basques, Basque Pieces, Collars, Collarettes ji se = ie. 
on Children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, Flat Vests, Flat Yokes, Habit Basques, Jacket-Skirts, Muffs, Re- 
vers, Small Capes, Small Jacket Fronts, Bustles, and any other pares requiring an interlining. 
Not less than a ten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, holds out a petticoat from the feet, 
and acts as a safety guard in a bicycle skirt. Send for “ Hair Cloth and its Uses,” Free, The 
high-class dressmaker and ladies’ tailor will use Hair Cloth. 
Use Black, Gray, or White in Styles: 
Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. French, 146/3,°200/3, 206/3. 
French Imperial, 206/4. : 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - Pawtucket, R I. <#4##S© PERVEN® Ags 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of French and Herringbone HAIR CLOTH 
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That Persistent 
Tickling Cough, 


that sticky secretion in the throat and air- 
passages, that sense of tightness across (or 


needle-like pains through) the chest—danger 
signals! For these conditions take 


HALE’S nonny or 


HOREHOUND AND TAR 


and be on the safe side. It is a remarkable 
cure for colds, coughs, sore throats, bronchitis 
and affection of the throat and lungs. Of all 
druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in one Minute. 


/ SPURE WATER 
5M The RALSTON STILL 


ay \g upon your hindben 

y will supply the fam- 

4 ily fiberally with sparkling 

a a: distilled water. 

i a Most Scientific in Construction. 
Largest Guaranteed Capacity. 
Highest Award at xp'n. 
Endorsed by Ralston Health 


Club. 
Send postal for booklet No. 2, to 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO. 
64 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 











PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 


onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING'S ‘reeritizers 
They meet all requirements of field 


and garden crops and 
are the most 








L. B. DARLING 





FERTILIZER CO., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


ECONOMICAL 

















SEEDS OF ech. 23s 
FLOWERS ee containing Cultural Directicns, I5c. 


MENDENHALL, Florist, - Minneapolis, Minn. 





= /V(ostof Eve's 
sn Fair Daughters =& 
love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- 
ply their garden wants. Our 1899 Catalogue 
n) 


f 

Everything “fi Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 
from nature, we show, asin a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward, 
q PETER HENDERSON & CO. jam 


? 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 


NEW voRK 


FINANCIAL. 


We Own, Offer and Recommend for Investment, 


75,000 first mortgage 6% Gold, 15 year Bonds, 
interest payable March and September, at the 
State Trust Co., due1912. Price 101 and in- 
terest. 

BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 57 Broadway, New York. 
WHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES AND WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


Ss. K, HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
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The dictionary says 
success means prosperity ; good fortune ; 
a wished-for result. 

Pearline means more. 


The success of 
It means 


that Pearline has proved itself 
the easiest, quickest, safest, most 














economical thing to use in washing 


and cleaning. It means that women 
have found this true, and haven’t been slow to tell others the 


truth about it. 
Pearline. 


Cleanliness is next 





There's nothing odd about the success of 
It does so much and saves so much. 


595 


akin to Godliness. 





PUINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 


Investment Securities. 

Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
Deposits received and interest allowed on bal bject to 
drafts at sight. ane: Pee 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


AU. wed 
NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Government 4»? 











Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR 


UOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 
SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAO ST.(Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 








EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
President; RICHARD’ DELAFIELD, Vice-President. GO. S. 
HICKOK, Cashi-r; EDW J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital 
Surplus 
Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience ot 
Depositors and Investors. 
Entrancr only througb the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward é ar Ed 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dala- 





field, Francis R, Appteton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok. 
George Frederick Vietor. Hermann Oelrichs. © © 





THE MIDDLESEX 


1898 





1875 BANKING COMPANY 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets. .........+..----+ +++: $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 





We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 


or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 


A. C. WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 
You 


ou EVE Per Cent 


Clear of Taxes 
On all money we Joan for 


ou, secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley, where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
rincipal are promptly paid. We have made loans in this 
ocality for fifteen years, and have never lost one dollar 
to our clients, Write for particulars. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., 
( Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 


28 YEARS inctec” 


Have Tested 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
5 to 6 per cent, net, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


208 Tremont Bdg.. Boston. 528 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Ta. 











ORTLAND, OREGON, has an established reputation for solid - 
ity and commercial integrity, as witness the recent sale of her bonds 
at almost government bond prices. Mortgages on City properties 
and Willamette valley farms, when well selected, are equally sub- 
stantial and give better returns. Such I have for those wishing tair 
interest and undoubted security. All securities first inspected by 
myself, Not now a delinquent of all the loans made since the panic. 
Reterences of the highest character given, including holders ot mort- 
es, Will also care for gre of non- residents in orm 
and Washington, W. H. FEAR, PORTLAND, OREGO 





THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT or THE CONDITION OF TH 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
+) New bby 3 in the State of New York, at the close 0 


evans 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, aumeat and unsecured. . 
United States bonds: 
8 per cent.... 


Premiums on U.S. bonds. 

Stocks, securities, etc ° 

J i house, furniture and fixtures........... “ 
Other real conte and mortgages owned.......... 
_ —_ wiaoeee banks (not reserve 


for Clearing-house.... ee 
Notes of other National banks........ osee 
gs money reserve ws bank, viz.: 


pecie 
Legal-tender 
U. 8. aon By “of deposit for legal- 


tenders 
Redemption fund with U. S$. Treasurer’ 
(S per cent. of circulation) 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)....... Seis 69,000 00 





12,426,163 47 


BGR aos sei cc ccicecccceescssssesssseconeseccevevscdes $40,465,972 38 
LIABILITIES. 


Due to State — and bankers.. 
Dividends un 
ndividual den atte subject 4 eee. 
} soatee of deposit 

e 


Gashier's aa ge 
United States deposits....... ae 587,500 , 
——-——_ 29,180,170 15 





SERESSSS 


ta’ 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
, fonts and sworn to before me this 9th day of February, 


. IvEs WASHBURN, Wanwhe N.Y. Co. 
HENRY W. 


LEVI C. WEIR { Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
February 4th, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 


Guiiet~ateets 





$742,212 68 
90 82 


oe. securities, et 

Banking house, ; Teens AEE and fixtures.. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks anddbankers 

Checks and other cash items 

age for Clearing- 

Notes of other National panks 

fractional paper currency, —— _ cents 
—— * saved reserve in bank, v 





535,739 85 
9,000 00 


$3,066,349 25 
Capital stock paid in Syd 4 
Surplus fund 50,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 275, 696 98 
National bank-notes outstanding 172, 457 50 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand ee Eee 
Certified chec 
Cashier’s eae outstanding. 
Sp MES co cevcsesscccccsvoens beachnenk 





2.368,194 77 


Tota $3,066,349 25 
STATE OF NEW YORK, County OF NEw York 
I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named honk, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, . .- best of oy knowledge 
and belief. HOMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ene mee on 9th day of February, 


W. SMITH, Rotary Public. 
Correct—Attest: FREDERICK ZITTEL 


NS, Directors. 
8. KELLY, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
NK OF T x4 REP BLIC 
at ew York in tne Btate' ‘of New York, at the clese of business 


February 4th, 1899. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans Sih GINOONETE..-» 24 -- +526 92'00 2-23-00 ob 0” vo e+ +4 16,005,005 . 


see werrereeeceesscerseresee 





Checks and other cash ite: ee 
Exc 8s for Clearin “house . 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currenc ag = and cents. 
—— agape: reserve in bank, viz.: 
cie 


pe 
Legal- tender 
vy 8. certificates ee Aepents for legal ten- 
OM <ch cccebesassonacnctse pase 90,000 


Rotem em fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 ~~ cent. 4 

circu 

Due from U.S. Tressurer ‘(other than 5 per. cent. re 
demption fund)............ 


Total..... 








LIABILITIES. 

Goptabetnet, paid in........... we onpegneegs REO EX $1,5 
BUS. LUNA. ........ rccccvccccocccccccccccescecserseescs 
vided profits, iess ——— and taxes paid....... 

National ak Ss es outstanding. .. 


nooee OIG tet 41 


Kers 521 74 
its subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit. eda 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. 

United States deposits........ 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yorke 
I, CHARLES H. STOUT, Cashier of the ‘above-named bank, 
9 ay new Beane that, the above statement is true to the best 
<r ae ‘i C. H. STOUT, Cashier. 


Subscribed and oper to before me this 8th day_of February, 
8S. HoveHTON, fos pmo, B. % Y. County. 
Correct—Attest : 


D. H. McAL 
CHARLES PARSONS, Directors. 
OLIVER 8. CARTER. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the Close of business 
February 4th, 1899 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............+++ 





Stocks, securities, etc. 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures.......... nacahes 
ther real estate and mortgages owned. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers. 

Revenue stamp account 

Checks and other cash items.. 

Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 

Notes of other National banks.. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

go money reserve in bank, a 


peci 
Legal- tender ‘notes bese AE a oe 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of een)... 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer ‘(other than 5 per cent, ree 
demption fund) 


a a sevee $6,160,283 00 
LIABILITIES. 





Contes oo paid in 

Surplus 

Unaivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.. 
National bank-notes outstanding. 

Due to other National banks. 

Due to State bang and banke 

Dividends u 

Individual apo ~ sub wk be “wae 

Demand certificates of 

Certified checks aspes oosb> sa 
Certified Checks. 0560006 ccboedocesoussbeccs 


esabbue webb eneneesesus © sessceeseee $6,160,233 00 
 CouNTY or New YorE, 88.2 





STATE OF NEW YORK 
I, J. DENNISON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 
J. DENNISON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to potene | me ¥ > 8th x4 of Ce aid 


Kise, 5 TOETE etlo, B. Y. Co. 


4, ‘f Direetors, 
Cc, i FANCHER, 


Correct—Attest: 





R™ 

J 
at Nev 
Febru: 


ary, 1 


Cert 
Corre 











THE INDEPENDENT 


ix |) 








aT MP OR! THE CONDITION @ ADE NATIONAL 
"BAN E, 


at New York, in aoe State of New York, at the “close of business 































Fepruary 4th, 1899 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and GiSCOUNES...........ccccccccccocccccecceeseess $2%j548,442 59 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 27 86 
U.S. bonds to goons + pebsosnescaagth . 50,000 00 
tocks, securities, 35,700 00 
Banking house, Tanitu ure and fixture 200,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 1,359,926 37 
Due from State banks and banke 49,835 43 
Checks and other cash items..... ee 55,134 00 
exchanges for eering houe.. nee 1,005,462 12 
Notes of other National banks............-..----...... 1,206 00 
Fractional paper currency, ey and cents...... 310 00 
a aay reserve in bank. a 
+ ocnebhntehindimioesweses io seseeee $4,930 500 00 
Legal tender notes... manent ana oat 583,541 00 BR asaeei de 
—-— --— 014, 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
Of CITOMIAGIIIRD, cescconecscecsceccrabesdngentest cus saves 2,250 00 
Due from - qreasurer (other than 5 per out. re- 
demption fund)................ pias Whbeticec cadononl 6,000 00 
Total..... Gossn vo cvotinsusetts tabhakio sees couuematonin $35,828,335 37 












y rofits, less ex 
National bank-notes outta 



















+ $85.828,385 87 






and belief. 





EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Saheostbee and sworn to before me this 8th day of Febru- 


ary, 1 
. H. BECKER, tae Public, Ki Cc t 
Certificate filed | in} New York Const a ater 
PERKINS JR., 


Correct—Attest: E. 
RUSSELL SAGE, 
WARD C, RICE 








™t Directors. 









EPORT oF THE CONDITION OF THE 

_ NA ONAL | SHOE AND LEATHER BANK 
at New fone in the State of New York, at the close of business 
February 4, 1899 : 





RESOURCES. 













Loans and disCOUmts. .........scscccsescscccccccceccccces $3,842,526 42 
Overdrafts, secured and ee. Seal ipen shes osnavers et ul 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation................e.e2e0+ 50,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. DOndS...........0..eecceeees nccae 7,000 
Stocks, securities, etc 142,408 11 
000 
877,317 62 
178 
14,118 29 
215,143 98 
945 
8,811 21 
law. vful money reserve in bank, V 
PPE tt A en a ee ceecesccccesersses $1,059,603 50 
Legal sundiee TR co ccnkitensesks aoaene - 336,954 00 
—- 1,396,561 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
Of CIFOWMINI in, a ccekss tne shonss cheve cesusutunannsede™ 2,250 00 





Due from U.S. pe, other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund. pineihessenuansen 






Total....... enoveccsevendeccecpocse 
LIABILITIES. 






Capital stock paid in 
Sur Lu: us fund. - 






000 
euaeee pede ee evegean abc 765,570 34 
Due to State — and bankers......-.-++.sssrsere cree ‘ 415,140 47 
DIVIGOMEE: GHEE, os chee ceacse nese cehencssducicoscpesicse 347 
Individual de Pettis sub. = to cheek 7777777. -- 4,086,725 15 
Demand certificates of deposit.......... keeies jarveskons 40,262 
Cortied GRIN, 6000 kesascectesecesevecetnucone Seb ncereee 69,043 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............. ee . 7,415 60 





+ $6,588,272 02 







JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. 
S: mabecribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of February, 
1899. to ig AD é 
0. 


E. J. 
Notary Public, King 
Cert. fled in N'Y. Go. 


THOMAS RUSSELL, 
WM. C. HORN. Directors. 
JOHN M. CRANE, 






Correct—Attest , 











"t 
EPORt OF THE CONDITION OF 
T iz. NATIONAL PARK BANK, 

ity, in a. State of New 5 Be at the close of 











- New York 
usiness PS din Tien 1909 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..............secseeeeeee wa el lesita «+ $48,125,972 71 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......--+-« inteaease fi 154,990 30 
U.S. bonds to poomes < circulation...... ASS 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, Ct. ...........c.seccceseeeesceerecee 844.618 74 
Banking house, Teraeare and fixtures 1,064,250 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 24,695 56 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 8,363,881 95 
Due from State banks and bankers............ 414,036 14 
Checks and other cash items. ...... 42,140 47 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 2,484,293 18 
Notes of other National banks................ 4,255 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 2,008 57 
—— \ gored reserve in bank, vi 

EEE RE REC REESE TAS + $21,804,849 00 

Legal-tender no Maeeeees...-..-.s,-.csccce 1,890,496 00 

Us 8. outiicatee’ ¢ of deposit for legal 

MOT Gas tex nacny oneesacn Seances uctle 1,000,000 00 

Redemption fund Seema Te 

edemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. o 

cireulation S wuneed bntun caqieinn sakdopenouveeemesen ais 2,250 00 


Due —y v. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 aed cent. re- 
RR Cpe e tee Peer 








Capital stock paid im.............cccccccecscececeeeeeees $2,000,000 00 
Su urplus s fun f Kah abkinas'<'ewreienamedt names avers tli tneaeerale 2,500,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid...... * 693,890 Ou 
National bank-notes outstandin RE I 44,357 50 
Due to other National banka. Lees aigu baiwe's $31,528,282 39 
Due to State Ranke and bankers........ 9,377,187 29 
Dividends unpaid...............eeseeeees 1,885 00 
ndividual dep oes subject to oaee.. 84,031,004 48 
Demand cert: — of deposit. 60,414 97 
ceustoan. yes ues ee 2 en 
ashier’s checks outstanding.... - rf 
s-. —__——_—_ 75,588,090 12 
Liabilities other than those above stated, tax reserve. 10,000 00 
acnihe Salabened sake Shantg ihe obdlehkaite sia’ neneonenaes $80,832,177 62 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK 
I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. cO. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of February, 


. Wx. A. Mam, Notary Public, Kings Co. 


led in N. ¥. 
GEO. FRED’K VIETO 
W. ROCKHILL borrs.” Directors. 
RICHARD HLL BUTTS, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in Lg State of New York, at the close of business 
February 4th, 1899 


Correct—Attest : 









RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ........cee-ceseeseeeeeeecee seeeee omnes 
Overdrafts, secured and a ig Mens ane 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.. 250,000 
U.S. bonds on hand....... po 
PremiumsonU S. . eet . 


8 
> 


Stocks, securities, e 
Banking house, Pesattees and fixtures. 











ze 
3 
Seausisessean 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. rt 14,698 
Due from State banks and bankers......... .-..+-++++ 8,882 
Checks and other cash items............0.-+e++++ bo eee 9,458 
Exchanges for Clearing-house ‘ 78,319 
Notes of other National banks é 1% 
Fractional paper currency, —— and cents...... 846 
ia money reserve in bank, viz $240,791 00 

Specie. ........eeeeeereceeecerceeceecceeee x 

-tender MOLES. ........-seeeeeeeeees 61. a 00 

Legal-tender notes : 411,588 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 0 

circulation) cetpeeecreserees 11,250 00 


















lus MG ccccccccccccccceeccececse coesececeue 
vind ivided profits, less expenses ond taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding. 
Dividends unpaid...........-..-.-+- 
ndividual deposits subiect to chec 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 
Certified checks....... Be sb adbeevds ve cou seepeatardeseedie 











SraTE OF New YORK, CounTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do ey 

swear that the above statement is true, to the best uf my know 

atten Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ~ day of February, 


899. LBUR F. SMITH, 
Notary publie Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 


CRABLES BA BANKS, 





H Directors. 
RAYMOND WENKINS, 



















‘THE INDEPENDENT 





Reo oe TEL AN RATIONAL, BANK, 
at New York, oa State of New York, at Xs aes ‘of business 
February 4th, 1899 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and —— A Tee 3 RS Soboeese Geek kewis Gane $6,444,931 
Ove TEESE 334 
U. 8. bonds to occare circulation. 1,000,000 
ums on . bon 57,278 
stocks, securities, etc................. 1,146,521 
house, furniture and fixture 500,000 





Banking 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 





Due from State banks and bankers........ Sbbivtemased 36,977 
Checks and other cash items..............sceeeseeeeers 7,015 
Excha for (eatin Bouse cima ne eal donb ieeknbent 1,124,407 
Notes of other National banks..................-+++ ++ 27,000 


by 
SESeSe: 
SSEBRVSSVsess 


Fractional paper Rani ag nickels and cents........ 
Lawful money meray ank, viz.: 
SE sc ncescanpanien? eippesetuedcee sre 1. 40 


1,779,713 40 


Speen fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation). 



































+» $12,380,630 85 
STATE OF NEw YorK, County oF NEW YORK. 88.: 

I, SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and we ef. 

AMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to pene me this 9tn day of February, 

899. - BRAYNARD, 
Notary Public, Westchester ae 
ert. filed in New le 
Correct—Attest : F. D. — 


TAPPE} 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr.. 


Directors. 
THOMAS DENNY, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
WESTERN ry ae aL 2 BANK OF THE 
at New York, in the State of N 
a. ak, Ane ate o ew York, at the close of business, 


















RESOURCES. 
seems I ee yee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. <4 mS 18 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 1,000,000 
U.S. bonds to secure U_S. deposits 800,000 
remiums on U.S. bonds........... 145,185 43 
Stocks, securities, MMe svessisnscicevaese 936,116 65 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 656,107, 22 
Due from National banks (not sears agents). 901,856 15 
Due from State banks and bankers............. pohep wae 107,281 88 
Checks and other cash items.................. Sabn dssnne 18,870 89 
Exchanges for Clearing-house......................... : 687,699 80 
Notes of other National banks.................0..0..... 5,705.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents . 208 42 
— “waged reserve in bank : 
EO IRE ee, SIGE TEIN sania 50 
Legal-iender ME Nascusves see yess eee 795,311 00 


peweulation fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. = 
circu an a 





135,000 00 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital pack DEG \ cakitescckwausibiarons gusbessnete - $2,100,000 00 
fat lus fun 


898,156 57 





41,872,778 18 


+ $45,272,544 70 
STATE OF NEw YORE, County oF NEw YORK, 88.: 

I, V. P. SNYDER, President of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnly swear a the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowled, d belief. NYDER, President. 

Subscr' yr and sworn to before me this 9th day of February, 1899, 

IrA Harris, Notary prem Kings Co,;.N. Y. 

Certificate filed in New York Coun 

Correct—Attest : M. 

JAME 


H. HYD 
THOS, M. HUBBARD, 








Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BAN K, 
e- New York, a State of New York, at the close éf business 
pisearaciigen __ RESOURCES. : 


$11,908,544 06 
ieee and ynweye 11785 84 


60,000 00 
710,000 00 








Pre: on 

Stocks, securities, etc.. 
Furniture and fixtures 
Other real catate and mortgages OWNEM....... cece scene 
Due —_— ronpeaen ce — (not reserve 


Checks and other cash items............ 
 Spemnps es for Clearin house wephynsegas 609, 1! 
other National banks........... 
Pract onal paper currency, nickels and 
Lavetul money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie,............. .. $3,908, 648 00 
Logal-tender notes. os 00 
U.S. certificates of de- 
posits for legal tender. 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)............ 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............ 




















Due to — — and bankers 











Dividend ee 5. 

Individual depoatis subject to check.. 8,397,788 

Demand cert —— of deposit.......... 11,832 § 

Certified Checks. .............see00- eeevee 24,645 49 

Cashier’ 8 ae outstanding...........+ 35,819 12 
« Bs GRDOIIOR. 5. iscw-ccccccsccrsiocescosce 500,000 00 

Deposits of U. 8. disharsing officers..... 80,368 47 

Liabilities — than those above _ 
stated)............ dad vepceeed vassvepece oe 19,261,672 11 

DRE. ccconcgsgcecececnncs coccduegsetoteicie askbgeaece $21,230,348 51 


STATE OF NEW ‘York, CouNTY OF NEW YORE, 88.- 
1G. 8. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnly swear that t the above statement is true to ue best of my 
_— e and belief. 8) BG, Somer. 
ed and sworn to none 7 nis 9th day o Renseaty 
09. WIL a" Caarma, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: COURTLAS . 
JAMES T. DUNHAM, 
HENRY SAMPSON, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R NINTH NATIONA ANK, 
at New York, = _ State of New York, at the close of business 


i Directors. 











February 4th, 1 
~ RESOURCES 9 

Loans and discounts..............- g Se ar $2,838,975 be 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure: cows 144 4 
U>S. bonds to gooure STR. ‘ 50,000 S 
Stocks, securities, CtC............eceeecereeeceeeeeeeeeee —— 4 
Banking house. . and fixtures.......... OE 450, 86. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents)....... 255,270 4 
Due from State banks and bankers...........--++++ iat 
Checks and an ol Cash iteMs.......ceeeee sere co eeeee 71 bo 
Exchanges for Chearing-house............c0.eeeeeeeeeee 4 oD 
Notes of other National bankS.............-..-++eees eee 4, 4 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents........- 360 98: 
le money reserve in bank, viz.: 





Redemption fund — U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation).... 





Total...... ecnabucccncbex btbdhbessumnadsbesesdeagesees 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid 1n..........--ceeeeeesseeeereeeeeeees $750,000 
eee. errr tt er 150,000 00 
“Un ivided | profits, less expenses and tenes paid....... 108,642 56 
National bank-notes outstanding..............see+eeeee 45,000 


00 
Due to other National banks................ceeceeeeeeee $1,034,134 67 
Due to State — and bankers...... 3 5 458 
Dividends unp: 












[Individual dep osits subject to check 2,481,966 49 
Demand certificates of deposit 5,123 25 
Certified checks................ 11,554 08 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. 879 
See oa a i a Scion Sa eis nis demain: NANI $5,040,970 63 


Total 
TATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 
6 H. H. NAZRO, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemni ae — os above statement is true to the best of my 
knowle: H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 
Mea ne lier mn to before me this 1dth aay of February. 
1899. F. W. ELLiort, Notary Public. 
A. C. BALL, 
A. F. LIBBY, Directors. 
AMORY LELAND, 



































Cc> 
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